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FOREWORD 



When it comes to the analysis of Islamist terrorism, 
the vast majority of attention is given to the Middle East, 
Afghanistan, and Pakistan while the remainder goes 
towards Southeast Asia, namely Indonesia, and "home- 
grown" terrorism in the West. This unbalanced approach 
has resulted in a critical deficit in knowledge regarding 
the growth of the phenomenon in India, a country which 
faces the challenge of having to tackle Islamist terrorists 
based in Pakistan and Bangladesh, as well as in India itself. 
While all of the key enablers and drivers are complex and 
are still being identified, what is clear is that the Pakistan- 
based Lashkar-i-Taiba (LeT) has taken the leading role in 
spreading its terrorist infrastructure well outside of its 
original theater, Kashmir, and throughout the whole of 
India. Further, LeT appears to have done this mostly on 
its own accord, a fact that clearly suggests a major shift 
towards a Pan-Islamist strategy with serious implications 
for India's future security. 

Following the November 2008 Mumbai terrorist attacks, 
LeT has predictably received a larger amount of attention 
but still remains a poorly understood organization despite 
its strength and demonstrated ability to carry out complex 
operations internationally. Inadequate attention has 
especially been given to LeT's connections with organized 
criminal syndicates in India, as well as Indian terrorists 
themselves, thus neglecting the most critical enablers of 
LeT's activities inside the country. This paper aims to fill 
this gap and to enhance American understanding of this 
powerful and sophisticated organization that is set to pose a 
major challenge to stability and American interests in South 
Asia and elsewhere. 




DOUGLAS C. LOVELACE, JR. 
Director 

Strategic Studies Institute 
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SUMMARY 



This work provides a discussion of the foundation 
of Lashkar-i-Taiba (LeT) and the development of its 
modus operandi, and it engages in an investigation of LeT 
activities in India, Pakistan, and the Kashmir region. 
Further, LeT fundraising methods are touched upon 
and LeT relationships with regional state and nonstate 
actors such as Pakistan's Inter-Services Intelligence 
(ISI) and Dawood Ibrahim's D-Company are analyzed. 
Also, the impact that these developments have on 
domestic Islamist terrorism in India are addressed. 
This work argues that although LeT has been a 
vital component of Islamabad's regional strategy in 
the past, the organization has grown beyond the 
control of its former patron, is largely self-sufficient, 
operating independently of the political process, and 
has expanded its agenda well beyond Kashmir. These 
developments challenge the long-held notion that 
irregulars can be sustainably used to achieve limited 
objectives in an asymmetric conflict and should serve 
as a clear warning to other state sponsors of terrorism. 
However, contrary to many analyses, LeT is not likely 
to sacrifice its independence and come under al- 
Qaeda's umbrella. Rather, LeT will continue to evolve 
into a distinctive. South Asia-centric terrorist actor in its 
own right while still receiving aid from fringe elements 
in Pakistan's security and intelligence apparatus and 
elsewhere. This will not only allow LeT to continue 
to plan future Mumbai-style terrorist attacks in India 
from safe havens in Pakistan, but will also allow LeT to 
guide and assist the predominantly indigenous Indian 
Mujahideen. 
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L ASHK AR-I-T AIB A: 

THE FALLACY OF SUBSERVIENT PROXIES 
AND THE FUTURE OF ISLAMIST TERRORISM 
IN INDIA 

HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 

Markaz-Dawa-ul-Irshad (Center for Preaching, 
also referred to as MDI) was founded in 1987 to assist 
the Afghan resistance against the Soviet Union and to 
purge Islam in Pakistan of what it viewed as the corrup- 
ting influence of Hinduism. Pakistan's Inter-Service 
Intelligence (ISI) and the U.S. Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA) utilized the Markaz during the Soviet 
invasion, but MDI was abandoned by the CIA after the 
Soviet withdrawal. However, ISI continued to use the 
organization to carry out attacks not only in Kashmir, 
but throughout India. 1 The founder of MDI was Hafiz 
Saeed, a professor of Islamic Studies at an engineering 
university in Pakistani Punjab. MDI is associated with 
the Wahhabi Ahl-e-Hadith orthodox school of thought 
that even forbids television and pictures. The religious 
philosophy of the Markaz is Sunni and intensely 
puritanical, and MDI publishes an Urdu magazine, Al 
Dawa, that has a reported circulation of around 80,000. 2 

The Markaz previously had close ties with Saudi 
Arabia, although differences emerged over MDI's 
relationship with Osama bin Laden and Riyadh's 
decision to allow U.S. and other Western troops to be 
stationed on Saudi soil. Osama bin Laden is reported 
to have contributed Pakistani rupees (Rs.) 10 million to 
the construction of a mosque at MDI's headquarters in 
Muridke, Pakistan, and is also believed to have built 
a guesthouse that he himself has stayed in. Further, 
it has been alleged that bin Laden used to attend the 
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annual gatherings of the Markaz at Muridke but now 
only addresses them over conference phone from his 
hideouts in the former Sudan and the Afghanistan- 
Pakistan border area. 3 

Lashkar-i-Taiba (LeT) was formed slightly after 
the establishment of its parent organization, MDI, 
in the late 1980s. 4 LeT's militant activities began in 
the provinces of eastern Afghanistan in 1987-88 and 
focused primarily on engaging Soviet forces although 
LeT's role was minimal. Nonetheless, ISI felt that LeT 
had promising potential and began to take steps to shift 
LeT's focus to Kashmir. 5 By 1994, LeT was the militant 
wing of MDI, and unlike other irregular outfits that 
operated in Kashmir, the majority of LeT's fighters 
were non-Kashmiri mercenaries and based in Pakistan. 
In its early stages, LeT rejected offers of alliance with 
other indigenous Kashmiri groups in preference to 
operating independently and was largely ignored by 
other groups. However, LeT came to be respected after 
it began to engage in daring fidayeen 6 attacks against 
Indian security forces. 7 LeT also gained notoriety 
for its involvement in attacking Indian troops in 
synchronization with regular Pakistani forces during 
the 1999 Kargil conflict by occupying mountain top 
positions in upper Drass and Batalik. 8 

Muridke still serves as LeT's headquarters and 
is largely financed by Middle Eastern and Pakistani 
donors. This joint complex now consists of a 
madrassa, hospital, market, residences for scholars 
and faculty members, a fish farm, and agricultural 
tracts. In addition, some claim that LeT operates 
around 16 Islamic institutions, 135 secondary schools, 
an ambulance service, blood banks, and several 
seminaries across Pakistan. 9 LeT also runs a training 
camp in Bahawalpur (and in Punjab, a home also to 
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Jaish-e-Mohammed) that has produced fighters who 
have engaged in terrorist acts throughout India. 10 

In October 2001, the United States declared LeT a 
terrorist organization and froze its assets that fell under 
U.S. jurisdiction. Pakistan eventually followed suit and 
seized the group's assets in January 2002! 1 LeT was 
also banned by Pakistan's President Musharraf that 
same year, largely due to its alleged involvement in 
the September 11, 2001 (9/11) attacks, although LeT's 
involvement in the attack on the Indian Parliament in 
late 2001 was more likely the motivator. 12 Prior to this 
ban, LeT was permitted to operate openly in Pakistan, 
and nearly all shops in the main bazaar of every 
Pakistani town or city had a Lashkar donation box to 
assist in funding LeT's operations in Kashmir. LeT/ 
MDI head Hafiz Saeed was also briefly detained in 
2002 but was set free after the Lahore High Court ruled 
that he was being unlawfully held. Upon his release, 
Saeed declared that it was the duty of every Muslim to 
wage jihad in Kashmir. 13 

Following this change in Musharraf's strategy, 
breakaway members of LeT began to attack the Pakistani 
political establishment and joined other militant 
groups under a loose anti-U.S. banner. As a result of 
the ban by Musharraf, LeT is believed to have changed 
its name to Jama' at ud Dawa (which still functions as 
a charity across Pakistan) and continued its activities 
relatively unabated. 14 As such, the organization is still 
commonly referred to as LeT despite its official name 
change, and many question whether or not the current 
Zardari regime has the necessary support within the 
military establishment to fulfill its promises to crack 
down on the group. Some go so far to as to assert that 
Pakistan-based extremist activities will continue de- 
spite peace negotiations between Pakistan and India 
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at the state level, thus seeming to suggest that Pakistan 
has created a monster that it can no longer control . 15 
Many agree with this assessment and claim that 
Pakistan no longer exerts complete control over LeT 
and that there have been reports that LeT has a sizeable 
stockpile of weapons inside Indian-Held Kashmir 
(IHK) that will allow it to continue the insurgency for an 
appreciable period of time . 16 

LeT has fractionalized somewhat as a result of 
defections over Pakistan's policy of easing tensions 
with India. These elements feel that Saeed aligned 
his positions too closely to those of Musharraf and 
the current government as opposed to continuing to 
try to force India out of Kashmir . 17 The most notable 
defection was that of Maulana Zafar Iqbal, a former 
high-ranking LeT member who left the organization to 
form Khairun Naas (People's Welfare). Nonetheless, it 
is noteworthy that Khairun Naas has not emerged as a 
militant group thus far, and several prominent analysts 
believe the split was mainly the result of accusations 
of nepotism against Saeed . 18 This split caused serious 
tensions within LeT, but most analysts feel that this 
has not significantly weakened the group's operational 
capacities . 19 LeT has also experienced friction with 
other militant groups operating in Kashmir, such as 
Hizbul Mujahideen, thus causing some to believe that 
ISI has had to restructure the Pakistan-based United 
Jihad Council (UJC), a body that oversees many of 
the activities of the insurgent groups operating in 
Kashmir . 20 

Although defections from LeT may initially appear 
to be positive, these developments could prove to have 
negative consequences. As has been demonstrated by 
other pan-Islamist groups, such as Indonesia-based 
Jemaah Islamiyah (JI), defectors often form more 
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violent splinter groups that not only cause more 
damage, but also provide security personnel and 
policymakers with a whole new list of variables to 
account for, thus making the dismantling (or at least 
containment and/or deterrence) of a group such as 
LeT all the more complicated. 

GOALS 

Saeed has stated that Kashmir is the "gateway 
to capture India" and that LeT would begin to push 
for independence of majority-Muslim areas in India 
such as Gujurat and Hyderabad (Andhra Pradesh ). 21 
Further, some claim that LeT aims not only to eject 
India from Kashmir, but also seeks to re-establish 
Islamic rule over the entire Indian Union . 22 However, 
others disagree and assert that despite the fact that LeT 
has advocated extending its "jihad" from IHK to the 
rest of India, its goal is to establish two independent 
homelands for Muslims in southern and northern 
India . 23 Nonetheless, LeT has forged relationships with 
militant movements (though the strength of these ties 
is the source of much debate) in Afghanistan, Bosnia, 
the Palestinian territories, and Kashmir in order to 
pool resources, share experience, and to improve 
the effectiveness of their operations . 24 However, 
these partnerships are a reflection of shared tactical 
interests rather than a by-product of a larger strategic 
alignment. Although its infrastructure spans the globe, 
LeT prioritizes the South Asian theater regarding its 
operations and propaganda efforts. Much of this 
cooperation is simply information exchange and the 
sharing of best practices and tactics. Affiliation with 
iconic struggles such as the Palestinian issue also helps 
to boost legitimacy amongst potential as well as current 
donors and aids recruitment efforts within Pakistan. 
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Many analysts point to the joint attack by LeT and 
Jaish-e-Mohammed (JeM) on the Indian Parliament 
in December 2001 that brought India and Pakistan to 
the brink of war as proof positive that there were not 
massive differences between the Kashmir-centered 
terrorist groups in terms of their strategic thinking and 
use of tactics, and that many of the differentiations 
between the groups were artificial. However, such 
analyses fail to realize that LeT does not view itself as 
one among equals but rather as the premier terrorist 
group in South Asia. Though it recognizes and likely 
respects the capabilities of JeM and others, the joint 
attack on Parliament was the result of a desire by LeT 
(and possibly JeM) to share risk in what was likely 
somewhat of an experiment in the use of fidayeen attacks 
in a major urban environment and possibly a precursor 
for the November 2008 Mumbai attacks. Unlike suicide 
bombing, even though the death of a fidayeen attacker 
is likely, it is not guaranteed and interrogations of too 
many LeT cadre could severely damage the group's 
operational security and its networks in India. The 
lesson to take away from this episode is that while 
LeT will partner with like-minded groups to obtain 
short-term benefits and to enhance its organizational 
learning, LeT still charts its own path and views 
such partnerships as a component of its strategy to 
become the most effective terrorist organization in the 
Subcontinent. 

Although there is considerable disagreement 
regarding LeT's motives aside from ridding Kashmir 
of Indian rule, two statements from Saeed in 1996 
and 1997 provide substantial insight. Speaking to 
journalists, Saeed said: 
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The jihad in Kashmir would soon spread to entire 
India. Our Mujahideen would create three Pakistans in 
India. 

We feel that Kashmir should be liberated at the earliest. 
Thereafter, Indian Muslims should be aroused to rise 
in revolt against the Indian Union so that India gets 
disintegrated . 25 

These direct quotes clearly illustrate that even though 
LeT's initial focus was on Kashmir, the organization 
has developed a more radical regional agenda and 
is willing to use the Kashmir conflict as a beacon to 
carry out attacks throughout India. Further, evidence 
suggests that LeT seeks to establish an Islamic Caliphate 
of all Muslim-majority states surrounding Pakistan, is 
believed to have become involved in Chechnya and 
other parts of Central Asia, and has trained other Pan- 
Islamist militant groups such as JI in Pakistan-held 
Kashmir and Afghanistan. 26 In addition to India, Saeed 
considers Israel and the United States as LeT's primary 
enemies. 27 The controversial B. Raman even alleges 
that on behalf of the bin Laden-founded International 
Islamic Front for Jihad Against the Crusaders and the 
Jewish People (IIF), LeT issued a fatwa claiming that 
it was the duty of all Muslims to kill the Pope. 28 It is 
also noteworthy that LeT has links to al-Qaeda, as was 
demonstrated by the March 2002 arrest of senior al- 
Qaeda lieutenant Abu Zubaydah in a LeT safe house 
in Faisalabad, Pakistan. This arrest gave rise to the 
belief that LeT assists in the movements of al-Qaeda 
fighters within Pakistan. 29 All of this demonstrates that 
Pakistan's initial belief that it could use proxies to wage 
an asymmetric conflict with limited objectives against 
an adversary (India) was clearly misguided. More 
than 2 decades later, as opposed to remaining deeply 
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committed to Pakistan and even more obedient to its 
limited objectives, as Islamabad undoubtedly intended, 
LeT now threatens Pakistan's own security with its 
activities throughout South Asia and runs counter to 
Pakistan's own declared policies thus jeopardizing its 
already-tenuous relationship with India as well as the 
United States, United Kingdom (UK), other Western 
powers, and even its long-time ally, China. In regards 
to the latter, Beijing interprets the rising unrest in 
its Muslim-majority Xinjiang province as a result of 
happenings in South and Central Asia. 

LeT's recent involvement in the November 2008 
attacks in Mumbai possibly represents a considerable 
shift in the organization's strategic thought. Although 
some of the gunmen were undoubtedly Pakistani, 
sustained attacks on such symbolic targets could not 
have occurred without Indian assets. Further, although 
the majority of victims were Indians, the militants also 
deliberately targeted foreigners, namely British and 
American citizens as well as Israelis. These practices 
are new to LeT and suggest an increasing ideological 
overlap with more prominent transnational terrorist 
groups such as al-Qaeda. The timing of the attacks also 
cannot be ignored as they occurred during the first 
sustained Pakistani offensive against al-Qaeda and 
both the Afghan and Pakistani Taliban in the tribal 
areas. It can be reasonably argued that the primary 
intention of this attack was to reignite hostilities 
between India and Pakistan, thus forcing Pakistan to 
redeploy a large portion of its troops from the tribal 
areas to its eastern border with India. As such, the 
possibility of tactical cooperation between LeT and 
other regional antagonists, such as Afghan/ Pakistani 
Taliban as well as al-Qaeda, cannot be ruled out. 
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LeT ENTERS KASHMIR 



Under the banner of LeT, foreign mercenaries 
were first introduced into Kashmir in 1993 and were 
dispersed within the mountainous regions. In this 
same year, the Islami Inqalbi Mahaz camp in Poonch 
District was established near the Line of Control (LOC) 
with the help of ISI and Pakistani military officers, and 
by 1994 LeT was ready to undertake major operations 
throughout the Kashmir Valley. At first, local militant 
groups were wary of LeT as its fighters were mostly 
foreign mercenaries and much more fundamentalist 
than the locals. 30 Although this suspicion has subsided 
somewhat, it has not entirely evaporated as some 
indigenous groups question whether a mercenary- 
dominated LeT represents the interests of the Kashmiri 
people or Islamabad's foreign policy objectives. 

LeT's first mission was in October 1994 when a 
group of 50-60 militants ambushed an Indian army 
convoy and abducted and eventually executed five 
army personnel, including two officers. Since 1994, LeT 
has engaged in numerous attacks on not only Indian 
security forces in Kashmir, but also on Muslim and 
non-Muslim civilians. Further, fidayeen attacks such as 
the December 27, 1999, mission on the Indian Special 
Operations Group (SOG) headquarters have become a 
LeT trademark. 31 

Even though LeT was in possession of considerable 
resources in the early 1990s, its successful establishment 
in Kashmir would not have been possible without ISI 
assistance. The construction of Islami Inqalbi Mahaz 
near the heavily fortified LOC would have required 
transport capabilities, smuggling expertise, and local 
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contacts, all of which would have required a significant 
logistics capacity, something that LeT unlikely had 
in its possession. Stanley Bedlington, a former CIA 
official, supports this view and claims that ISI was 
intricately involved in LeT's initial development. 32 

Although ISI was heavily involved in the early 
years of LeT, LeT clearly does not view itself as 
accountable to Pakistan any longer. Its involvement 
in the November 2008 Mumbai attack is testimony 
to this as it occurred at a very inopportune moment 
for Pakistan. At present, Pakistan is suffering from an 
economic crisis, surging inflation, a poorly-performing 
stock market, and considerable internal instability as a 
result of a myriad of militant groups. Rising tensions 
with India and the possibility of war would exacerbate 
all of these difficulties and strengthen the position 
of extremist groups in the country. None of this is in 
Pakistan's interest, and if LeT was overly concerned 
about maintaining favor with Pakistan its leadership 
would not engage in such a reckless operation. 

RECRUITMENT 

LeT recruits and trains many more militants than 
it actually needs to fight in Kashmir at a given time, 
thus reducing its vulnerability to a massive strike 
and ensuring that the organization maintains an 
ample supply of reserves. 33 LeT is also believed to be 
in possession of thousands of weapons including a 
substantial number of Chinese hand grenades and an 
unknown number of Chinese pistols. 34 Most of LeT's 
recruits come from madrassas in Pakistan, and even a 
few within India. 35 Although some may find it hard to 
believe that LeT actually recruits Indian nationals to 
carry out attacks against their own country, the April 
2, 2007, arrest of an ISI agent in Hyderabad is a clear 
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demonstration that LeT does not view the Indian Union 
as inaccessible. The agent was detained for recruiting 
youth of behalf of LeT and JeM to engage in militant 
activity in Hyderabad and Gujurat. 36 

The Student Islamic Movement of India (SIMI) was 
suspected of involvement in the July 2006 Mumbai 
train bombings (commonly referred to as the 7/11 
bombings). It is alleged that they worked alongside 
of Pakistan-based LeT operatives and assisted them 
in illegally entering India. This home-grown militant 
group has gained power and influence over recent 
years and does not show signs of weakening. LeT 
experienced an increase in the recruiting of SIMI 
activists following the anti-Muslim riots in Bombay 
(Bombay was renamed Mumbai in 1995) in the 1990s 
and in Gujurat in 2002. 37 However, Marwah, of the 
Institute for Defence Studies and Analyses (IDSA), 
India's key strategic think tank, believes that even 
though some Indian Muslims have begun to take a 
more anti-India stance, they have done so to increase 
pressure on New Delhi to give them more influence 
in the political system, but not necessarily because 
of Islamic extremist tendencies. 38 Marwah's point 
is debatable. The fact that LeT now has operatives 
based in New Delhi, Mumbai, and other major Indian 
cities and was able to recruit Indian citizens to carry 
out attacks within India demonstrates that there 
exists some degree of sympathy towards their radical 
ideology, although the exact numbers are unknown. 

Evidence has recently come to light that alleges 
that LeT has recruited thousands of mostly-Punjabi 
men ages 18 to 25 for operations in Iraq and that 
LeT hopes to send suicide bombers overland to Iraq 
through the porous Pakistan-Iran border. 39 If accurate, 
this development is a clear demonstration of the 
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increasing independence that LeT is exhibiting in 
its decisionmaking as it seeks to expand its scope of 
operations and possibly extend its influence outside 
the subcontinent. Further, by dispatching fighters to 
Middle Eastern conflict zones such as Iraq, LeT would 
be attempting to forge broader partnerships with like- 
minded militant groups, a move that would enhance 
LeT's operational capabilities and diversify its financial 
support base, thus further lessening its dependence on 
Islamabad and guaranteeing its continued existence in 
the medium term. However, it is of note that suicide 
bombings have not yet been used by LeT. Also, 
expect LeT to continue to prioritize South Asia while 
viewing the Middle East as a potential source of expert 
knowledge and funds. 

LeT's India-centric recruitment efforts were not 
likely foreseen by many in Pakistan aside from the 
extremist elements within the government that were 
involved in the gradual evolution of the group. The 
initial decision to nurture and gradually introduce LeT 
into Kashmir was based on the premise that it would 
remain there at Islamabad's behest to carry out limited 
objectives vis-a-vis India but would not make any 
ill-advised moves that would escalate tensions to an 
unacceptable level. For nearly 2 decades, this analysis 
appeared to hold true until several international 
events and at least an official policy reversal by 
Pakistan regarding its support for irregulars prompted 
a dramatic revision in LeT's strategic thinking. This 
revision caused it to morph from a subservient proxy 
strictly following directives, while being careful not 
to harm Pakistani interests, to a group that is now 
overtly hostile to Islamabad and makes most of its 
own decisions. This lesson should not be lost in several 
capitals, namely Damascus and Tehran, and it must be 
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recognized that when it comes to state sponsorship of 
terrorism or insurgency, no two actors have identical 
interests; and long-established ties do not mean that 
they are permanent or not subject to a review or even 
outright reversal by either party. However, by this time 
the nonstate actor has often developed an intimate 
knowledge of the society, economy, and governance 
structure of its former patron, thus allowing it to target 
the patron with increased lethality and effectiveness. 

ACTIVITIES AND OPERATING STRUCTURE OF 
LeT 

LeT is one of the most dangerous groups operating 
in Kashmir and throughout India. Even though most 
of its ranks are filled with fighters from Pakistan, 
LeT has militants from places such as the Central 
Asian Republics and a variety of other nations. 40 Its 
membership is not believed to be much more than 
500 core members, thus demonstrating its efficiency 
in moving fighters, planning and executing attacks, 
and utilizing scarce human resources. 41 In addition 
to fidayeen attacks, LeT engages in guerrilla-style hit- 
and-run tactics that have targeted Indian civilians, 
politicians, and security forces as well as police 
stations, hotels, airports, border outposts, and public 
transportation. 42 

LeT cadre is divided into districts and at the field 
level, LeT is organized in a militaristic fashion with 
a chief commander, provisional commander, district 
commander, battalion commander, and so on. The 
group also has a policymaking body that comprises 
an amir (chief), naib amir (deputy chief), and various 
other strategists that are organized in a hierarchal 
fashion. LeT has training camps and recruitment offices 
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throughout Pakistan and Pakistan-held Kashmir 
in places such as Muzaffarabad, Lahore, Peshawar, 
Islamabad, Rawalpindi, Multan, Quetta, Gujranwala, 
Sialkot, and Gil git. 43 However, LeT's largest Pakistan- 
based camp is believed to be in Muzaffarabad, and 
its most active training centers are believed to be in 
Pakistan-held Kashmir. 44 Further, in 2005 Wilson John 
claimed that within Pakistan-held Kashmir, LeT runs 
24 forward operating camps along the LOC. 45 LeT has 
also established charitable organizations that reward 
the families of "martyrs" whose sons have died in 
Kashmir. 46 

Some believe that LeT has an arms training center 
in Kunar province in Afghanistan that can train up to 
600 militants at one time. 47 However, others dispute 
this on the grounds that U.S. Special Forces have 
recently established a base in the province, that the 
area is extremely hostile to outsiders, and that LeT 
would not be welcome due to the fact that it receives 
funds from Wahhabis in Saudi Arabia. As such, they 
claim that if LeT even has camps in the area, they are 
mobile ones capable of training a handful of fighters 
at a time before having to move to another location. In 
addition, they believe that any alleged LeT fighters in 
Afghanistan are breakaway members as LeT remains 
focused on Kashmir and the Indian Union. 48 

Nonetheless, there have also been allegations that, 
according to Afghan media, LeT has been recruiting 
Afghan refugees to take up arms against Afghan 
President Karzai's government in Kabul and has 
begun to collect donations in Jalozai on behalf of 
the Taliban. 49 Further, LeT is reported to be active in 
Nuristan, an isolated, dangerous, and warlord-ruled 
area of northeastern Afghanistan and has fighters 
stationed there. Due to high levels of violence and 
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random attacks, Nuristan has a very small amount 
of foreigners, thus allowing warlords, militants, 
and criminals alike to travel and operate freely. The 
intertribal violence combined with a general sense of 
lawlessness even deters state officials, and has allowed 
LeT to gain a strong foothold in the region and to 
develop vested interests in ensuring that the current 
situation in Nuristan prevails. Nuristan serves as a 
major supply line for insurgent groups operating in 
the region and is home to Gulbuddin Hekmatyar's 
at-times pro-Pakistan Hezb-i-Islami . 50 This overlap 
in operating areas between LeT and Hezb-i-Islami is 
problematic for Kashmir for a number of reasons. First, 
it provides both organizations with the opportunity 
for information exchange and joint training that would 
in turn enhance LeT's tactics in Kashmir as Hezb-i- 
Islami is a well-experienced, battle hardened group 
whose leader has been engaging foreign and domestic 
forces since the Soviet invasion. Second, it would allow 
LeT to expand its network base through Hekmatyar's 
extensive regional and global contacts. Lastly, there 
have been allegations in the past that Islamabad has 
used Hezb-i-Islami to stage attacks in Kashmir, and, if 
these accusations are true, the fighters likely came from 
Nuristan. If Nuristan-based groups cooperate with 
LeT to engage Indian security forces in Kashmir in the 
future, it could further complicate diplomacy between 
Islamabad and New Delhi as both would have to 
account for a third regional party (Afghanistan) whose 
leadership has been openly hostile to Pakistan. 

In addition to operations in India, Pakistan, and 
Afghanistan, LeT is believed to have underground 
cells in the UK, France, Australia, the United States, 
and possibly Italy . 51 These overseas cells likely serve 
predominantly fundraising purposes and solicit the 
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Pakistani diaspora and other sympathetic Muslim 
groups. However, given LeT's supposed involvement 
in the 2004 Madrid train bombings and its links with 
al-Qaeda, it would be naive to assume that LeT is not 
willing to carry out attacks on Western soil. Further, 
the June 2004 arrest of LeT operative Danish Ahmed in 
Basra by British forces demonstrates that the group is at 
least seeking to become active in the Iraqi insurgency. 
At the time of his arrest, Ahmed claimed that over 2,000 
fighters had committed to LeT-led operations against 
U.S. troops in Iraq. LeT's Urdu weekly, Gawza (Assault 
on the Unbelievers), often calls upon Pakistanis to fight 
in Iraq. 52 

LeT cells in the West will spell trouble for any 
Pakistani efforts to reign in the organization as the 
Pakistani diaspora, some of whom have become very 
financially successful overseas while still harboring 
extremist tendencies, could fill the void left by 
Islamabad by providing pounds, euros, and dollars 
through the vast Hawala system in the Gulf and South 
Asia. Any such move would serve to undercut the 
actions taken by the Pakistani government and would 
keep LeT afloat. In addition, as LeT has made inroads 
in several European nations, it will likely expand 
to other wealthy European nations with sizeable 
Muslim populations. Since any individual holding a 
valid visa or passport from an European Union (EU) 
nation is granted freedom of movement throughout 
the entire bloc, This allows LeT to take advantage of 
Europe's extensive and highly integrated financial 
and transportation infrastructure. Also, similarly to 
what has been seen in Europe regarding the Liberation 
Tigers of Tamil Eelam (LTTE), low awareness levels 
as well as a lack of research on LeT has assisted the 
group's efforts and has given it more operating space 
than what it would otherwise enjoy. 
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LeT IN INDIA 



As LeT has been active in Kashmir and throughout 
India for an appreciable period of time, the group has 
been implicated in a long list of attacks . A comprehensive 
(but not exhaustive) list includes: 

• LeT carried out Hindu massacres in January 
1996, January 1997, June 1997, and April, June, 
and August 1998. 53 

• LeT was involved in the slaughter of at least 
35 Sikh civilians in Chattisinghpura during 
President Clinton's March 2000 visit to the 
region. 54 One LeT militant, 18-year-old Suhail 
Malik, who was involved in the attacks, was 
quoted as saying: "The Koran teaches us not to 
kill innocents. (But) if Lashkar-e-Taiyba told us 
to kill these people (Sikhs), then it was the right 
thing to do. I have no regrets." 55 

• In 2000, LeT attempted to assassinate Shiv Sena 
head Bal Thakery, a Bombay-based hardline 
Hindu nationalist leader. 56 

• LeT attacked the Indian Army barracks at Red 
Fort in Delhi in 2000. 57 

• LeT's involvement in an armed raid on India's 
parliament in December 2001 nearly brought 
India and Pakistan into an all-out war. 58 India 
has accused ISI of providing the support to LeT 
that enabled them to carry out the attack. 59 

• In 2001, LeT claimed responsibility for an attack 
on Srinigar airport that killed five Indians and 
six militants, as well as an attack in the same 
city on a police station that killed eight officers 
and wounded several others . 60 
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• LeT is accused of an attack on two Hindu 
temples in Indian-administered Kashmir in 
2002. 61 

• A May 14, 2002, LeT attack on an Indian Army 
base in Kaluchak, killing 36. 62 

• In September 2003, it was revealed that LeT was 
planning to bomb the U.S. embassy in Delhi. 63 

• LeT was blamed for the 2005 Diwali bombings 
in New Delhi that killed over 60 people. LeT 
denied involvement. 64 

• LeT allegedly carried out an attack on the Indian 
Institute of Science in Bangalore in December 
2005 which resulted in one death. 

• LeT was involved in an attack in Varanasi in 
March 2006. 

• In June 2006, three LeT operatives were killed 
while attempting to infiltrate the headquarters 
of Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS), a 
right-wing nationalist group, in Nagpur, 
Maharashtra. 

• LeT is accused by the Bombay (Mumbai) police 
of having carried out the July 11, 2006 (7/11) 
serial bombings that killed at least 200. 65 India 
also claims that the preparations were made by 
ISI, executed by LeT operatives, and that SIMI 
was a participating party as well. India believes 
that all 11 LeT operatives were Pakistanis and 
entered India in small groups from Pakistan, 
Bangladesh, and Nepal. 66 

• LeT is believed to be involved in the bombs that 
exploded outside a mosque in Malegaon a few 
weeks after the 7/11 blasts. 67 However, recent 
investigations suggest that these actions may 
have been carried out by Hindu extremists. 
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• The CIA reported that LeT had been directed by 
a foreign organization to assassinate the Dalai 
Lama. As a result, security around the Tibetan 
leader-in-exile had to be tightened. 68 

• LeT has widely been accused of the November 
2008 attacks in Mumbai. 

These attacks demonstrate that LeT often does not 
differentiate between combatants and civilians and is 
willing to hit both hard and soft targets. Further, these 
actions illustrate that not only does LeT attack other 
religious groups, such as Hindus and Sikhs, but it also 
does not seem to have many reservations about placing 
Muslims in harm's way either. Many LeT operatives are 
young, fanatical, and have access to an underground 
infrastructure that allows them to function throughout 
the whole of India, not merely Kashmir. As such, it 
is unrealistic to suggest that the problem of Islamic 
militancy within India can be solved through sound 
law enforcement tactics alone. Any counterterrorism 
strategy has to be comprehensive and would have 
to address issues on both sides of the border such as 
poverty, unemployment, access to secular education, 
and sufficient oversight of madrassas. Further, 
sensitive topics such as domestic sympathy for anti- 
Indian Islamic groups must be analyzed objectively 
and necessary changes need to be implemented. 

Several recent high-profile arrests and interroga- 
tions over the 7/11 bombings have shed light onto 
LeT's modes of operation within India: Pakistan-based 
LeT commander Azam Cheema (still at large) has been 
determined to have been responsible for transferring 
RDX ("rapidly detonating explosive" — a powerful 
noncommercial explosive) to India and using Pakistan- 
based militants to assemble the bombs. Further, LeT 
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Bombay head Faisal Shaikh was arrested for receiving 
arms training in Pakistan and organizing funding for 
the 7/11 attacks via the Hawala system, as well as for 
planting the bomb which exploded in the Jogeshwari 
railway station. In addition, Asif Khan Bashir Khan 
was taken into custody over his involvement in 
housing Pakistani militants that crossed over the Indo- 
Bangla border and for securing bomb making materiel 
and assisting in bomb making. 69 Trafficking Pakistani 
fighters into India through Bangladesh would have 
required cooperation with Pakistani intelligence 
and Bangladesh-based Harakat-ul-Jihad-i-Islami 
Bangladesh (HUJI-B), a group that has been largely 
cultivated by Pakistan but is now Bangladesh-centric, 
has close ties to Jamaat-e-Islami, and is involved in 
planning attacks on Indian interests and committing 
acts of economic sabotage such as the circulation of 
counterfeit currency in an attempt to undermine the 
strength of the Indian rupee, something which is 
actually not possible. 

Majid Mohammed Shafi, a Kolkata native, is accused 
of smuggling RDX and Pakistani militants across the 
Indian border with Bangladesh, thus demonstrating 
that LeT has a network within the Union that consists of 
Indian-born militants. Sajid Margub Ansari, an Indian 
SIMI activist who ran a mobile phone repair shop, was 
arrested for providing timer-related electric circuitry 
and other devices. Further, Ehteshaam Siddiqui, a 
fellow Bombay-based SIMI operative, was detained 
for harboring militants, conducting surveillance on 
local trains along with several other SIMI fighters, 
and assisting in the assembling of bombs. 70 These 
particular arrests are a testimony to the fact that in 
addition to having Indian natives at their disposal, LeT 
also liaises with Indian-based subversive groups such 
as the outlawed SIMI. 71 
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Kamal Ansari, who hails from the Madhubani 
district in Uttar Pradesh, received arms training in 
Pakistan and was tasked with bringing in Pakistani 
militants via Nepal. 72 Once again, these operations 
would not be possible without Pakistani assistance, 
as these smuggling operations would have to be well- 
planned and adequately resourced. Although the 
Indo-Nepal border has historically been porous, efforts 
would need to have been made for the militants to 
avoid detection. Provisions likely included fake travel 
documents, substantial sums of currency, "clean" 
phones, etc. It is noteworthy that Dawood Ibrahim's 
D-Company has a significant presence in Nepal, and 
that this particular nation served as an exit point for 
some of his operatives that absconded following their 
involvement in the 1993 Bombay Blasts. ISI is also 
active in Nepal, as was demonstrated by the August 1, 
2007, arrest of Abdul Wahib, a Pakistani national and 
ISI agent who was detained in Kathmandu with US 
$252,000 of counterfeit Indian currency. 73 Although the 
extent of cooperation between ISI and D-Company is 
debatable, it is apparent that Ibrahim does not have 
an issue with pairing with ISI to launch attacks on his 
native country in areas where he feels Muslims are suf- 
fering at the hands of the Hindu majority. The fact that 
one of the 7/11 bombs was placed in Jogeshwari, an 
area that is notorious for sometimes-brutal communal 
violence, is a clear indication that the main motivation 
for the attacks was ideological. Although the 1993 
attacks on Bombay were conducted mostly by D- 
Company and ISI operatives, the 7/11 bombings in- 
volved the relatively new LeT, a group that has formed 
a strategic alliance with Ibrahim and D-Company, a 
partnership that has developed largely as a result of 
Ibrahim's refuge in Pakistan. Ironically, Pakistan's 
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fostering of ties between LeT and a transnational 
criminal syndicate has further lessened Islamabad's 
leverage and the likelihood that LeT will follow orders 
since it provides LeT with further opportunities to 
obtain and maintain financial independence. 

On July 13, 2007, India's Anti-Terrorist Squad (ATS) 
of the Pune police arrested LeT operative Mohammed 
Bilal. Bilal had been living in Pune for 7 months while 
studying at a city college and working at a private firm. 74 
The actions of Bilal highlight a harsh reality in that even 
though India has made some strides in strengthening 
border security and intelligence capacities, sleeper 
operatives such as Bilal are still able to infiltrate and 
violate Indian sovereignty. Further, despite the fact 
that the ATS treated this arrest as a major success, it is 
unclear whether they were successful in dismantling 
the cell that Bilal had undoubtedly established, or 
worked within, while a resident of Pune. 

Another troubling development for New Delhi is 
the recent arrest of three LeT operatives in the Indian 
capital that originated from Manipur. The militants 
were in possession of two kilograms of RDX, two 
detonators, and a hand grenade, and were the first 
LeT operatives hailing from any Northeastern state 
with intent to attack New Delhi. Some believe that this 
demonstrates how vulnerable India's Northeastern 
regions are to terrorist groups. 75 Others add to these 
concerns, stating that with LeT support, Meitei Pangal 
(Manipuri Muslims) could grow in strength and 
even challenge already established anti-center Meitei 
insurgent groups, thus leading to further instability 
in the already-impoverished state. 76 There have 
also been reports that LeT, along with HUJI-B and 
Jama'atul Mujahideen Bangladesh (JMB), has made 
inroads in Assam, the Northeast's most populous and 
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strategically important state. These groups are alleged 
to have forged partnerships with the United Liberation 
Front of Assam (ULFA) and have established several 
bases within Assam's Dhubri district, which runs along 
India's border with Bangladesh. The modus operandi 
of groups in the Northeast is to attack government 
forces, economic targets, and the petroleum sector, in 
addition to other soft targets such as market places. 77 
These aims could be very problematic, given Assam's 
large oil and natural gas reserves that are much needed 
by a resource-hungry and expanding Indian economy. 
Instability in the Northeast also deprives India of a vital 
economic corridor to the markets of Southeast Asia 
and ensures that the region remains underdeveloped 
and plagued by instability. 

Recent trends in arrests suggest that militant groups 
are beginning to target major Indian cities with LeT 
becoming the most dangerous and persistent. Further, 
LeT has begun to smuggle its fighters into India by sea 
as was highlighted by the March 10, 2007, arrests of LeT 
operatives in the Rajauri district of IHK. Subsequent 
interrogations revealed that eight of the militants had 
entered India via a boat that set off from Karachi. In 
addition, a January 3, 2007, Indian Intelligence Bureau 
report claims that a sizeable amount of LeT cadre are 
trained to handle large boats and in other navigational 
skills, to lay land mines and explosives, and in various 
types of surveillance methods with the aim of increasing 
LeT's ability to enter India through its coastal regions 
and/or island territories. 78 Some of these skills were 
used to enter Mumbai for the most recent attacks. 

Many of the vessels that are used to violate India's 
sea borders and to move fighters into its territory are 
undoubtedly sourced from Karachi, a city well-known 
for its vast and unregulated ports that provide an 
ideal environment for organized criminal syndicates 
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to operate and for elements in ISI to engage in some 
of their more nefarious activities. The potential role 
of D-Company in this relatively new LeT endeavour 
cannot be ignored. As was demonstrated by the 1993 
Bombay Blasts, Ibrahim not only has control over 
much of the smuggling activity that occurs in Karachi, 
but also has the rare ability to engage in smuggling 
on the high seas. If D-Company was able to smuggle 
enough small arms and light weapons into Bombay to 
fight a small war during a time of heightened security 
following the anti-Muslim riots of 1992 and early 1993, 
the syndicate would not be hard pressed to smuggle a 
select group of militants on smaller, more inconspic- 
uous ships, some of which may be nothing more 
than small fishing boats. ISI could not only utilize 
the expertise and local contacts of D-Company, 
but could also use the plausible deniability that 
Ibrahim's syndicate can provide to Islamabad since 
state involvement in organized criminal activity is 
notoriously difficult to prove. Further, the fact that this 
cooperation occurs between two nonstate actors that 
Pakistan does not claim to support makes the chances 
of independent verification even less likely. 

FUNDING 

LeT collects donations from the overseas Pakistani 
community in the Persian Gulf and the UK, Islamic 
nongovernmental organizations (NGO)s, Pakistani/ 
Kashmiri businesspeople, and through its parent 
organization, Jamaat-ud-Dawa. 79 The militant group 
also counts on donations from sympathetic Saudis, 
Kuwaitis, and Islamist-leaning ISI leaders. 80 In 
addition, LeT maintains relations with extremist and/ 
or terrorist groups across the globe ranging from 
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the Philippines to the Middle East and Chechnya by 
means of the Jamaat-ud-Dawa network. Although 
most of LeT's monetary assets were previously 
deposited in mainstream financial institutions, many 
of these deposits were withdrawn and invested in 
legitimate ventures such as commodity trading, real 
estate, and manufacturing in order to avoid seizures 
following Musharraf's crackdown on Pakistan-based 
militant groups. 81 This black money has likely been 
tunneled through numerous intermediaries, and a 
substantial portion may have even left Pakistan via 
the underground Hawala system. Either resulting 
from a lack of political will or of enforcement capacity, 
Pakistan's measures to cut terrorist financing remain 
woefully inadequate. 

The October 2005 earthquake provided LeT with 
an opportunity to once again openly raise funds 
in Pakistan by soliciting donations toward official 
construction work. Since the natural disaster, many 
LeT offices have been reopened, and its members have 
been given a primary role in construction projects. 82 
The presence of militants in LeT camps in Pakistan-held 
Kashmir made it possible for them to engage in early 
rescue missions during the earthquake's aftermath; 
operations that they sought to use to cultivate a strong 
local support base. 83 Further, the arrest of Pakistan- 
based LeT operative Ejaz Ahmad Bhat in Srinigar just 5 
days after the earthquake suggests that LeT strategists 
sought to capitalize on the goodwill that was generated 
through relief operations and to recruit new younger 
members. 84 Also troubling are the assertions of Partlow 
and Khan that allege that the transfer of millions of 
pounds from the UK to a Pakistani charity that was 
engaging in earthquake relief assisted investigators 
in uncovering a plot to blow up two U.S.-bound 
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airplanes. According to Pakistani officials, a large 
portion of the funds sent from Britain were siphoned 
off and used to prepare the attacks; and out of the US 
$10 million that was originally sent, much of which 
was likely sent to Jamaat-ud-Dawa, less than half was 
used in relief operations. 85 

The July 2006 arrest of Faizal Sheik by the ATS shed 
light onto LcT's underground fund-raising network 
within India as he is suspected of serving as the group's 
Bombay-based fundraiser who acquired funds from 
Pakistan and the Middle East via the Hawala system. 86 
This occurrence is highly problematic for Indian 
security planners in that if strong cross-border links 
exist between Hawala dealers, the cutting of terrorist 
financing within India will prove very difficult. 
Hawala is an informal banking system that is built 
upon trust and seasoned relationships between actors 
and even if arrests are made, given the close personal 
ties within the network, interrogations often do not 
yield desired results. In some instances in South Asia, 
those involved in transnational Hawala banking are 
even related. Further, the fact that this particular arrest 
was made in Mumbai, India's financial and organized 
crime epicenter, is significant. Although Sheik likely 
did channel funds from Pakistan and the Middle 
East to LeT, it would be reasonable to assume that he 
collected funds from within India as well. Mumbai is 
not a stranger to communal strife, and while many 
Indian Muslims reap the monetary benefits of India's 
(and especially Mumbai's) economic growth, a small 
but powerful minority will continue to have more 
money to donate towards what they perceive as a 
just cause. Also, D-Company thrives on both sides of 
the border, especially in Karachi and Mumbai, and 
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is widely believed to have a monopoly over illegal 
Hawala transactions. Given this reality, along with 
D-Company's partnership with LeT and the syndicate's 
past experience in utilizing their Bombay network to 
provide funding and weaponry for the 1993 Bombay 
blasts, it is a fair assumption that Dawood Ibrahim and 
Faizal Sheik enjoyed at least a working relationship. 

In addition to soliciting donations from charities, 
NGOs, and overseas Pakistanis, LeT has branched 
out and diversified its sources of funding, thus 
making its financial pipeline less vulnerable to a 
decapitating strike. Harvard's Jessica Stern claims 
that LeT has begun to raise funds on the internet and 
has acquired so much capital (mostly from Saudi 
Arabian Wahhabis) that it is actually planning to open 
its own bank. Some mid-level LeT commanders earn 
Rs.15,000 a month (seven times more than the average 
Pakistani), and some top leaders often earn more. One 
such leader provided Stern a glimpse of his mansion 
that was staffed by servants and filled with expensive 
furniture. 87 LeT is also funded by the same networks 
of legitimate commercial enterprises that covertly fund 
al-Qaeda, and although the exact amount of funding 
available to LeT is unknown, it has been reported 
that the organization was able to raise roughly US 
$4 million in the UK in 2001 alone. 88 LeT has even 
generated revenue through the selling of as many as 
1.2 million hides of animals that were sacrificed during 
Eid, a Muslim festival. 89 

Aside from a few arrests/ seizures and reports 
issued by various arms of the Indian government, 
there exists little research regarding LeT involvement 
in drug-trafficking for fund-raising purposes. How- 
ever, given LeT's areas of operation, strategic and 
ideologically-based alliances, and the need to secure 
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capital from a balanced range of sources, LeT is likely 
to be involved in the trade. Given the huge profit 
margins that narcotics trafficking can yield, it would 
allow LeT to act more independently as it would not 
have as many reservations about undertaking actions 
that may result in a loss of state funding or donations 
from other parties. It would also reduce LeT's chances 
of being held hostage to Islamabad's agenda. Kunnar 
and Nuristan serve as ideal exit points for the Afghan 
poppy trade as strong ethnic and linguistic links on 
both sides of the Afghan/Pak border greatly facilitate 
smuggling. Further, as the arm of Kabul does not reach 
Nuristan, traffickers can operate with impunity and 
not only funnel narcotics eastward towards Pakistan, 
India, and China, but also into Tajikistan and several 
other Central Asian nations, and from there into the 
lucrative markets in Russia and the West. As 
Afghanistan now supplies roughly 92 percent of 
the world's opium poppies, and as production is 
predicted to continue to rise, strong multidimensional 
regional networks have been established (or simply 
reestablished in some cases) to fully capitalize on this 
development. These networks, combined with massive 
profit potential, would prove too much for LeT to resist, 
especially after their official 2002 proscription. 

The U.S. Drug Enforcement Administration (DEA) 
believes that some Afghan heroin (70 percent of which 
is either consumed in or transits through Pakistan) 
is smuggled out of Pakistan through vessels leaving 
the coastal areas. 90 Since Ibrahim enjoys a near- 
stranglehold on smuggling activities in Karachi and 
has deep links in Afghanistan, D-Company profits from 
these activities. Although most of the profits obtained 
from smuggling Afghan heroin go towards personal 
enrichment, others go to LeT to support its operations 
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in Kashmir and throughout India. By involving LeT 
in heroin smuggling, D-Company has provided 
LeT with an excellent opportunity for international 
networking as Afghan heroin serves a wide range of 
markets both in Asia and Europe. These transnational 
trafficking networks often survive political upheaval 
and crackdowns and would dramatically increase 
LeT's chances of survival even if it were abandoned by 
Pakistan entirely, which is unlikely. LeT could also use 
the nations that host their trafficking associates to hide 
fighters wanted by law enforcement or intelligence 
agencies. Clearly, by encouraging D-Company and LeT 
to forge ties, Pakistan made a grave strategic error by 
accelerating an already-worrying trend of increasing 
independence in LeT's decisionmaking while Pakistan 
is still held responsible for the group's behavior, given 
its past control over it. Put simply, LeT's ties with 
D-Company have greatly assisted in the development 
of the former as an even greater security and diplomatic 
nightmare for Pakistan. 

LeT AND D-COMPANY -THE CRIME-TERROR 
NEXUS IN KASHMIR 

In South Asia, a variety of criminal syndicates and 
militant groups have collaborated in international 
operations, and syndicates seem to have adopted 
ideological or religious modus operandis that motivate 
their activities, not merely cover them. Symbiotic 
relationships have developed with militant groups 
depending on organized crime for weaponry 
and munitions to carry out attacks and continue 
insurgencies. For these transfers to take place, 
trafficking routes have to be carefully cultivated by 
the syndicates, which in turn require weapons training 
and safe passage through militant-held territory . 91 
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Dawood Ibrahim, a Sunni Muslim, was branded by 
the United States as an international terrorist in Octo- 
ber 2003, for allowing al-Qaeda to use his smuggling 
routes to escape from Afghanistan and for assisting 
LeT. Further, Ibrahim and his top Lieutenant, Tiger 
Memon, were the key architects of the multiple bomb 
blasts that ripped through Bombay on March 12, 
1993, targeting the Bombay Stock Exchange, Air India 
building. Shiv Sena Headquarters, the gold market, 
and the Plaza Cinema, all while avoiding areas with 
a predominantly Muslim population. These attacks 
were believed to be in response to the destruction 
of the Babri Masjid, a historic mosque in the Indian 
state of Uttar Pradesh, on December 6, 1992, and the 
subsequent anti-Muslim riots that followed. The blasts 
were designed to increase Ibrahim's support in the 
Muslim community by avenging the Hindu violence 
against Muslims. Also, D-Company's ability to 
smuggle in tons of explosives and enormous amounts 
of firepower and to recruit and train operatives in 
Pakistan demonstrates that the syndicate is capable of 
engaging in militant activity on top of its other profit- 
driven activities. 92 

Ibrahim's motivation to maintain his image as the 
protector of the Indian Muslim minority from the so- 
called repression of the Hindu majority led him to 
become involved in the Kashmir dispute. Aside from 
Palestine, Chechnya, and the Balkans, Kashmir is a 
major grievance in the Islamic world and the primary 
issue in South Asia. Ibrahim, through his involvement 
in the 1993 attacks on Bombay (his birthplace) has 
made it apparent that neither he nor his syndicate 
has an issue with attacking their own country. 
D-Company has well-established smuggling routes in 
the region, access to materiel, a partnership with LeT, 
and depends on ISI for refuge in Pakistan. Although 
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LeT has a wide support base that spans several 
continents, Ibrahim is the most probable source of 
weaponry, given D-Company's geographic proximity 
to LeT operations and the syndicate's proven ability 
to clandestinely transfer enough weaponry to fight 
a small war on short notice. This is accentuated by 
the fact that in Pakistan there already exists a close 
relationship between organized criminal syndicates, 
narcotics, money-laundering, militant activity, and 
small arms trafficking. 93 

Ibrahim is believed to have resided in Pakistan 
since 1993 and now owns malls, luxury homes, and 
shipping and trucking lines that smuggle arms and 
heroin into India. 94 However, in exchange for his refuge 
in Pakistan, a percentage of D-Company's profits were 
diverted to ISI-supported Islamic militant groups such 
as LeT. Evidence demonstrates that these links were 
formed in late 1993 or early 1994. Photographs of 
Tiger Memon posing with leaders of the Jammu and 
Kashmir Islamic Front (JKIF) at an ISI safe house in 
Muzaffarabad surfaced and served as the first proof of 
the involvement of mafia money in Kashmir. 95 Tanvir 
Ahmad Ansari, a practitioner of Unani medicine and 
FeT operative suspected of involvement in the 7/11 
Bombay serial bombings, was tasked with strength- 
ening relations between FeT and D-Company. Motiva- 
tions for this cultivation were both tactical and strategic 
as FeT's partner in the Islamic Front for Jihad, al-Qaeda, 
expressed a desire to expand its operations in East 
Africa and were willing to offer cash for D-Company's 
networks. Ibrahim accepted al-Qaeda' s offer, and Anees 
Ibrahim, Dawood's younger brother, made sizeable 
investments in the shipping industries of East Africa 
and the United Arab Emirates (UAE) to underwrite 
D-Company's narcotics trafficking activities. 96 The 
arrest of Syed Abdul Karim, a top FeT operative, in 
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Mombassa, Kenya, is another demonstration of the link 
between LeT and D-Company as Karim was utilizing 
the well-established D-Company infrastructure in East 
Africa to avoid arrest. Ibrahim has strong relations with 
several wealthy traders in Mombassa, many of whom 
are of South Asian descent. 97 These occurrences have 
led some to believe that Ibrahim is the "point man" 
for al-Qaeda and that although Ibrahim is not an ISI 
agent, he is indeed an accomplice to their subversive 
activities. 98 

LeT, which is estimated to be responsible for 60 
percent of terrorist killings in India, has been able to 
establish cells in several parts of the world as a result 
of assistance received from elements within ISI and 
Ibrahim's network within India and in the Gulf. There 
have been arrests of LeT operatives all over the world, 
including seven arrested by the U.S. Lederal Bureau of 
Investigation (LBI) during Musharraf's June 2003 visit 
to the United States. Even though the information was 
repressed in order to avoid embarrassing Musharraf, 
the operatives from Washington and Philadelphia were 
eventually charged with "stockpiling weapons and 
conspiring to wage jihad against India in support of 
terrorists in Kashmir." 99 Lurther, U.S. authorities claim 
that there are still two wanted suspects related to these 
arrests that are residing in Saudi Arabia. 100 D-Company 
has shifted some of its assets to Saudi Arabia fearing 
a crackdown from UAE authorities, and if LeT 
operatives are indeed hiding in the Sunni kingdom 
they are possibly doing so with Ibrahim's knowledge 
and assistance. Saudi money is also a primary financer 
of LeT's activities in Pakistan and Kashmir. As 
D-Company has established infrastructure in Saudi 
Arabia and as Riyadh's effort to stem the outward flow 
of terrorism from its territory have fallen short, traffic 
may increase as Saudi Arabia will continue to serve 
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as a major transit point for money and fighters for 
conflicts in Middle Eastern hot spots such as Iraq and 
the Palestinian territories and also for problem zones 
in the Indian subcontinent. Although it is important 
not to adopt an alarmist stance over the potential of 
Saudi Arabia's enhanced role in Kashmir, it would be 
prudent for analysts and security personnel to monitor 
the situation closely. 

In 2002, Ibrahim helped finance several LeT attacks 
in Gujurat. 101 Despite the fact that Gujurat has had 
its own share of communal violence, its proximity to 
Kashmir is a factor, and if Ibrahim is willing to assist in 
attacks with a more low-profile area in northern India 
such as Gujurat, then it is very likey that D-Company 
is involved in LeT's activities in Kashmir as well. 
The anti-Muslim violence witnessed in Gujurat is 
but a fraction of what has been seen in Kashmir and 
if incidents such as Godhra in 2002 are viewed by 
D-Company and LeT as sufficient justification for 
violent reprisals, there is no question that Kashmir 
qualifies to be on the receiving end of this crime- 
terror nexus. In addition, though investigations are 
ongoing, D-Company involvement in the Novem- 
ber 2008 attacks in Mumbai is a possibility, given 
the syndicate's extensive resources in the city. If there 
was indeed any D-Company assistance, it likely took 
the form of logistical support. D-Company is active 
on both sides of the border and has both Indian and 
Pakistani membership with this same characteristic 
being witnessed in LeT. 

WHY DO STATES SUPPORT TERRORISM? 

States that support terrorism and insurgent 
groups are primarily motivated by geopolitics rather 
than ideology, ethnic affinity, or religious sentiment. 
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Though these less-strategic rationales at times play a 
crucial role in the decision of states to support irreg- 
ulars, these motivations are less frequent compared 
to increasing regional influence, destabilizing regional 
rivals, or otherwise ensuring that a regime has a 
prominent voice in local affairs . 102 This holds true 
for Pakistan in that although Islamabad claims to 
be safeguarding the rights of its Muslim brethren in 
Kashmir, its interests are more motivated by larger 
concerns; Islamabad views the Kashmir dispute 
through the lens of the greater issue of overall Indo- 
Pak relations. Pakistan's continued support for terrorist 
organizations such as LeT serve a number of strategic 
objectives. First, it has proved to be a low-cost and, 
until recently, a relatively low-risk method to tie down 
a disproportionate number of Indian troops and make 
sure that the Kashmir issue remains in the spotlight. 
Second, by ensuring that the Indian portion of Kashmir 
remains an insurgency, Pakistan and its proxies have so 
far frustrated Indian efforts to fully incorporate Kashmir 
into the country. This has not only prevented India 
from deploying troops into other badly-needed areas, 
namely its Maoist-hit central and eastern provinces 
as well as the Northeast, but also communicates to 
New Delhi that, even if embroiled in a domestic crisis, 
Pakistan is still a force to be reckoned with. New Delhi 
appears to have arrived at the conclusion that it is 
unable to impose a military solution on the Kashmir 
dispute or to rely on the use of force to coerce Pakistan, 
something that surprises many analysts given India's 
clear conventional superiority. It is Pakistan's backing 
of irregulars, who are often unquantified variables 
in a conflict scenario, that has played a major role in 
causing New Delhi to reevaluate its past approaches 
toward Pakistan. In addition, Islamabad has been able 
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to influence previous elections in Indian-held Kashmir 
(IHK) and still exerts influence over several IHK-based 
separatist leaders. 

State support is an important source of strength for 
many insurgencies in the post-Cold War world. Outside 
governmental assistance helps insurgents improve 
their military power, recruiting base, diplomatic 
leverage, and other ingredients for success. Most state 
support tends to be provided by local governments 
that border the country in which a group is fighting . 103 
Newer state sponsors of terrorism, such as Pakistan, 
can be extremely difficult to deal with as they often 
have a more complicated relationship with terrorist 
groups. In many cases, the government in question 
does not actively train or arm a terrorist group, but 
rather lets it act with relative impunity — an approach 
that allows the government to claim either ignorance 
or incapacity. Strategic rationales are the driving factor 
behind their actions and have several dimensions. 

Making Enemies Bleed. 

Supporting terrorists, particularly terrorists tied to 
insurgent movements, can tie down large numbers of 
troops and security forces of an adversary and weaken 
the adversary's control over key parts of its territory. 
Pakistan's support for various groups fighting 
in Kashmir epitomizes this approach. Although 
Pakistan's ultimate aims for Kashmir are irredentist, in 
the short term its leaders are content to keep Indian 
forces occupied and prevent Kashmir's integration 
into the rest of India. 
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Subservient (Or At Least Friendly) Neighbors. 

States are particularly concerned about their 
neighbors, and support for terrorists offers a form of 
influence. Pakistan has long supported the Taliban, 
as well as other groups, to maintain its influence 
in Afghanistan. Iran has ties to a range of militants 
in Iraq — including many that at times have openly 
criticized Baghdad — effectively giving it a veto power 
over decisions in parts of the country. Syria has used 
Hizballah and other actors to intimidate the anti-Syrian 
"March 14" movement in Lebanon. 

Diplomatic Strength. 

States back terrorists as a form of diplomatic 
leverage in negotiations. Syria for many years used 
Hizballah as such a pawn in its talks over the Golan 
Heights. Some observers believe Iran sought to trade 
the senior al-Qaeda members that it is holding for 
U.S. concessions on members of the Mujahedin-e Klialq 
(MEK), an Iranian group opposed to the Islamic 
Republic, whom U.S. forces have interned in Iraq. 

Power Projection. 

Support for terrorists gives weak states with global 
ambitions influence outside their neighborhood. Iran's 
ties to various Palestinian groups and Hizballah gives 
Tehran tremendous influence in the Israeli-Palestinian 
theater and Lebanon, influence Iran would lack if it 
only relied on its weak military and economic power. 
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Local Power. 



At times a group that uses terrorism also functions 
as a militia, giving it tremendous influence in part of 
a country. Syria's cooperation with Hizballah today 
is driven in part by the street power offered by this 
strongest of all Lebanese organizations, both in Beirut 
and southern Lebanon. Similarly, Iran backs several 
factions that use terrorism, partly because they also 
are politically and militarily strong in key parts of Iraq 
close to the Iranian border. 

Deterrence. 

Finally, supporting terrorists gives weak states a 
means of striking back against a militarily superior 
foe. Iran uses both its overseas network and its proxy 
killing machine in Iraq to deter the United States from 
increasing pressure over Tehran's nuclear program 
and other U.S.-Iranian disputes . 104 

Byman notes that one of the most important shifts 
in state sponsorship in recent years is the decline in the 
number of regimes with a revolutionary agenda. This 
shift has tremendous implications for counterterrorism 
in that regimes that are motivated by strategy are far 
more sensitive to diplomatic and economic costs as 
well as the risk of regime change . 105 

State support for terrorism can take multiple forms, 
one of which is passive sponsorship and occurs when 
a government knowingly allows a terrorist group to 
raise money, enjoy a sanctuary, recruit, or otherwise 
flourish but does not directly aid the group itself. 
Passive support may prove to be the more intractable 
problem and has the following characteristics: 
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• The regime in question does not provide 
assistance but knowingly allows other actors in 
the country to aid a terrorist group. 

• The regime has the capacity to stop this activity 
but does not do so; or has chosen not to develop 
this capacity. 

• Passive support is often given by political 
parties, wealthy merchants, or other actors 
in society that have no formal affiliation with 
government . 106 

In the case of Kashmir-centered terrorist groups, Pak- 
istan has become a passive sponsor. While disagreeing 
with the brazen attacks by groups such as LeT that 
directly target civilians in areas outside of Kashmir, 
successive Pakistani governments have either been 
unwilling or unable to meaningfully curtail their 
activities. Though these groups have been formally 
proscribed, many still continue to exist under different 
names and continue to enjoy indirect assistance 
from a variety of sources in Pakistan. When faced 
with pressure and accusations that Pakistan lacks 
the political will to crack down on terrorist groups 
operating on its territory, Islamabad often claims that 
it is actually a lack of capacity that prevents it from 
doing so. These events have led well-known journalist 
Ahmed Rashid to claim that Pakistan, and its army in 
particular, has still not made the necessary strategic 
u-turn on support to nonstate actors . 107 

States give passive support to terrorists due to 
factors such as domestic sympathy, a low level or 
perceived threat to themselves, and strategic oppor- 
tunities . 108 All of these factors are present in Pakistan, 
especially domestic sympathy. Kashmir-based mili- 
tants are often referred to as freedom fighters or 
"mujahideen" that are fighting for a just cause in their 
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effort to free the Kashmiri people from perceived 
Indian oppression. Even many of Pakistan's leading 
thinkers refuse to accept the terrorism label that is 
placed on these groups by the West, India, and others. 
Needless to say, any sustained attempts to dismantle 
groups such as LeT have proved to be most unpopular 
and extremely dangerous for those involved in the 
implementation of the crackdown. Further, it is still 
widely accepted in Pakistani society that as most of 
the cadre of the Kashmiri groups are Pakistani and 
officially fighting against India, they pose no threat 
to the state, and further, that the recent terrorism in 
the country is the result of American influence in the 
region. Given this reality, it should not be surprising 
that few have anticipated LeT posing a serious threat 
to the security of Pakistan itself, and it also helps to 
explain why Islamabad has largely been reactive to 
recent developments. 

These miscalculations are hardly unique to Pak- 
istan. Terms such as "proxy" and "client" are often used 
to describe the power dynamic between Hizballah and 
its allies Iran and Syria. The vital resources of these 
states and their critical political sponsorship largely 
placed Hizballah in the position that it is in today. 
However, this image of Hizballah as a client of Iran 
and Syria has become obsolete due to the power base 
that the Shi' a group has nurtured and expanded in 
Lebanon and the growing political capital that it has 
acquired in the Middle East thanks to the perception of 
its military victories, namely in the war against Israel 
in the summer of 2006. By holding its ground against 
Israel, Hizballah demonstrated its capacity to shake 
the Lebanese and regional political landscape and 
resisted Israel without substantive Syrian support. By 
partnering with Hizballah, Damascus sought to defy 
isolation and reclaim its role as a pivotal power in the 
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region and to revitalize the Asad regime. However, 
Hizballah has now acquired a degree of autonomy and 
flexibility in recent years vis-a-vis Syria, and Damascus 
no longer determines Hizballah' s activities, something 
that used to guarantee the predictability and restraint 
that prevented all-out war. Hizballah has emerged as a 
more independent actor and is now able to operate in 
Lebanon and the wider Middle East on its own terms 
and has enough confidence and prestige to become 
more than simply a pawn for Syria to manipulate. As 
such, Emile El-Hokayem feels that "for strategic and 
ideological motives, Syria is more pro-Hizballah than 
Hizballah is pro-Syria." 109 

The relationship between Tehran and Hizballah is 
also vulnerable, though to what extent is debatable. 
No two actors have identical objectives and Hizballah, 
with its extensive presence in southern Lebanon as well 
as Beirut, now has its own constituencies to account for 
and must always be mindful of Arab nationalism and 
the apprehensiveness regarding Iran's rising profile in 
the region. In the future, it is not unrealistic to suggest 
that Hizballah may deem it to be in its own interest to 
regenerate its image, distance itself from state sponsors, 
and emerge as an entirely independent, self-sufficient 
entity that portrays itself as the Arab world's most 
effective response to Israel. This is much more likely 
if Hizballah's leadership determines that aggressive 
Iranian moves are damaging the group's local interests 
and support base in Lebanon. 

LeT AND ISI- A COST-EFFECTIVE PROXY WAR 

ISI was founded in 1948 by a British army officer, 
Major General R. Hawthorne, who was serving as the 
Deputy Chief of Staff in the Pakistani Army at the time. 
However, Field Marshal Ayub Khan, the President of 
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Pakistan in the 1950s, greatly expanded the role of 
ISI in defending Pakistani interests, keeping tabs on 
opposition politicians, and sustaining military rule in 
Pakistan. Today, ISI is charged with the collection of 
foreign and domestic intelligence and coordination of 
the intelligence activities of Pakistan's three military 
branches. It is also responsible for surveillance over its 
own citizens, foreigners, the media, political parties, 
foreign diplomats in Pakistan, and overseas Pakistani 
diplomats. In addition, ISI intercepts communications 
and conducts covert offensive operations. Not only is 
it believed that ISI is not accountable to the leadership 
of the army, the President, or the Prime Minister, ISI 
is also accused of involvement in narcotics trafficking, 
financial crimes, and other forms of corruption. Drug 
money was reported to have funded the Afghan war 
and is believed to be currently financing Pakistan's 
proxy operations in Kashmir and India's Northeast. 
ISI has roughly 10,000 officers and staff members, 
although this figure does not include informants and 
assets. 110 

ISI is sometimes referred to as Pakistan's secret 
army or invisible government and has been linked to 
political assassinations and the smuggling of nuclear 
and missile components. In addition, some claim that 
ISI openly backs the Taliban and has dominated Pak- 
istan's domestic, nuclear, and foreign policies (spe- 
cifically towards Afghanistan) for over 20 years. 111 
At present, ISI is divided between moderates and 
extremist/ terrorist sympathizers, thus greatly comp- 
licating its role as a NATO ally in operations against 
terrorist and insurgent groups in Afghanistan and 
Pakistan's tribal regions. 112 Further, both Pakistani 
officials and analysts admit that Islamic extremism 
is too deeply entrenched in the Pakistani military 
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establishment to make concessions on Kashmir since 
elements within the army and ISI have taken control 
of the conflict and have begun to believe that victory is 
attainable if they continue to push. Lieutenant General 
Assad Durrani, a former ISI chief, has declared that 
no border has ever been drawn without blood being 
spilled . 113 However, it should also be noted that 
Pakistan's continued involvement is not simply driven 
by extremism, but rather by a range of other strategic 
calculations. Most critically, Pakistan's main rivers 
originate in the Indian portion of Kashmir . 114 Further, 
if India can demonstrate that it is capable of governing 
a Muslim-majority region, it undermines Pakistan's 
fundamental reason for existence; the need for a 
homeland for South Asia's Muslims. 

Several quotes from Hamid Gul, an outspoken and 
highly controversial retired general and former ISI 
director, possibly provide some firsthand insight into 
ISI ideology regarding Kashmir: 

Who is Pervez Musharraf to say we should stop jihad, 
when the Koran says it and when the United Nations 
Charter backs it up? Musharraf says: "Stop the jihad," 
do this, that and the other. No, no, no. He cannot. There 
is a clear-cut Koranic injunction. 

Armed resistance of the oppressed people, of the 
persecuted people, of the enslaved people — that jihad 
has the UN sanction . 115 

It is hard to imagine that this sense of ideological and 
political legitimacy at the top of an organization such 
as ISI has not trickled down to middle and lower rank- 
ing officers. This open contradiction of Musharraf's 
statements and Pakistan's official Kashmir policy is a 
clear indication of the boldness of ISI, which is often 
referred to as a state within a state that sometimes 
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makes its own decisions and is not accountable to 
the political leadership or civil society. It is said that 
Pakistan is governed by the "Three A's": Army, 
Allah, and America. As Washington has refused to 
chide Pakistan's use of irregulars in Kashmir until 
fairly recently, and continued to provide Islamabad 
with billions of dollars worth of aid and weaponry, 
extremists in ISI and its Kashmir-based patrons likely 
felt that they were on the right side of all three. 

The deployment of a few thousand militants by ISI 
has proven to be cost effective as they have managed 
to pin down nearly a third of the Indian army and have 
enabled Islamabad to degrade India's conventional 
superiority and thereby restrict India's capacity to 
engage in conflicts elsewhere. 116 The Pakistani military 
is also determined to obtain revenge against India for 
encouraging separatism in the former East Pakistan 
in 1971, and although there have been rifts between 
the Generals and the Pakistani government, elements 
within ISI still provide assistance to LeT. 117 Some have 
even gone as far to say that LeT's evolution to becoming 
a major Pakistani group operating in Kashmir is largely 
attributed to Saeed's close ties to ISI and the Pakistani 
military. 118 

ISI is believed to run some of LeT's training 
camps and is accused of having been the terrorist 
group's primary financer and supporter. Based upon 
these facts, some find it highly ironic that the ISI was 
entrusted to investigate LeT's role in the failed plot to 
simultaneously blow up to as many as ten airplanes 
on transatlantic routes. 119 ISI is estimated to be running 
around 256 (the methodology for reaching this figure 
is unknown) modules across India and pushing LeT to 
become the most dynamic militant group that operates 
in IHK, New Delhi, Bombay, Bangalore, Hyderabad, 
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Varanasi, and Kolkata. 120 Lieutenant General Mah- 
mood Ahmed, the then-Director General of ISI, was 
reported to have attended an April 2001 LeT-sponsored 
conference in Muridke that saw a resolution passed 
which charged its India-based cadre to capture and 
destroy Hindu temples and place the flag of Islam on 
top of their ruins. 121 

Many militant groups, including LeT, operate freely 
in Pakistan-held Kashmir, and the area has become a 
safe haven for many foreign fighters who have fled 
Afghanistan. Also, fighters that have trained at ISI- 
run camps in Afghanistan are increasingly returning 
to Kashmir, where many of them have their roots. 
(Some camps that used to be based in the disputed 
region were moved to Afghanistan by ISI in order to 
ensure their continued operation.) While ISI and the 
Pakistani Army selectively pursue al-Qaeda operatives 
within Pakistan's tribal areas, many of the training 
grounds that house Kashmiri fighters remain largely 
untouched. 122 This development indicates that ISI seeks 
to keep the Kashmir-based fighters as a reserve force in 
the event of increased tensions with India and has not 
abandoned their support as Pakistan has pledged to do 
numerous times. However, ISI has made a critical error 
in viewing groups such as LeT as static organizations 
that will not develop independently or stray from their 
initial focus. Ironically, the longer ISI assists LeT in its 
operations in Kashmir and within the Indian Union, the 
less influence it will have over the organization in the 
future. If present trends prevail, future efforts to shut 
down LeT, no matter how sincere, will inevitably result 
in failure as the group will have become multinational 
with a wide variety of state and nonstate sponsors and 
sources of funding, and will have fighters and other 
resources dispersed throughout several areas. 
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Pakistan will not cease support to groups such as 
LeT until there is a formal resolution to the Kashmir 
dispute . 123 However, the resolution of the Kashmir 
conflict in the short to medium term is an unlikely 
prospect for a number of reasons. First, India has ruled 
out the possibility of withdrawing troops entirely 
and has refused seemingly less risky options such 
as reducing troop numbers or removing them from 
certain areas such as the Siachen glacier. New Delhi 
has even declined Islamabad's offer to validate troop 
positions. Further, the recent drop in the number of 
infiltrations across the Line of Control (LOC) and over- 
all militant activity in Kashmir are more of a reflection 
of ISI focusing its attention elsewhere, such as tribal 
regions along the Afghanistan-Pakistan border, rather 
than a permanent strategic shift or loss of interest. 
Third, a series of erroneous decisions on the behalf 
of President Musharraf (for example, the decision to 
sack Pakistan's independent-minded chief justice only 
to see him reinstated), combined with internal unrest 
following the raid of Lai Masjid and the looming threat 
of a unilateral U.S. military strike against al-Qaeda 
leadership in the tribal regions, placed Musharraf in 
an embattled state. As a result, he did not have the 
support within the army or ISI to push through any 
significant change in Pakistan's approach to Kashmir 
despite official offerings of demilitarization, joint 
management, etc. As such, Pakistan's support for LeT 
will continue to serve as a destabilizing factor in the 
region and as a major irritant to bilateral diplomacy 
between New Delhi and Islamabad. 
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THE FUTURE OF ISLAMIST TERRORISM IN 
INDIA 

Indian security forces have been witnessing a 
disturbing trend in the indigenization of several 
Pakistan and Bangladesh-based militant groups that 
is believed to have led to the formation of the Indian 
Mujahideen (IM). IM is believed to have a substantial 
number of Indian nationals within its ranks, and its 
recent attacks were likely carried out by Indians, 
something that runs counter to the conventional 
wisdom that terrorist attacks in India are invariably 
carried out by foreigners, usually Pakistanis. Much 
of this reformation likely involves the ISI, with the 
goal of establishing native cells that mostly operate 
autonomously but will still occasionally take directives 
from abroad . 124 These cells will likely be highly difficult 
to detect as they are small and consist of Indians with 
first-hand knowledge of the country that do not appear 
foreign in any way. Further, any ruling party in New 
Delhi will have difficulty enacting tougher legislation 
to combat the problem for fear of losing the Muslim 
vote. India is also at a disadvantage as its intelligence 
services lack Muslim personnel and have become too 
dependent upon technology at the expense of human 
intelligence. Lastly, India needs to acknowledge that 
many Muslims are treated as second-class citizens in 
the country and have suffered from selective justice 
and discrimination for decades, and that this does 
wonders for the recruitment efforts of groups such as 
IM. 

Although ISI, LeT, and others have assets in India, 
D-Company's network is far more extensive. As 
elements within ISI further their agenda of developing 
and spinning off terrorist groups within India while 
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the civilian leadership pledges to crack down on these 
same organizations, they will come to rely more heavily 
on D-Company infrastructure in ventures such as 
ensuring the safe entry and exit of foreign terrorists and 
the provision of safe houses, clean phones, weapons, 
explosives, and other related materiel. They will also 
need D-Company operatives to reconnoiter targets 
and manage ISI's relationships with corrupt officials 
within India. Through D-Company, extremists in ISI 
may be able to establish even greater distance between 
themselves and the myriad of terrorist groups, namely 
LeT, that jeopardize Indian stability. D-Company also 
benefits from this partnership as it allows it to assist 
in avenging the deaths of Muslims in areas such as 
Gujarat, the scene of a serial bombing in July 2008. 
D-Company had long sought to carry out an operation 
in Gujarat following the massacre of over 1,000 
Muslims by Hindu mobs in 2002, and its participation 
was likely. 

November 2008 Mumbai Attacks. 

The Mumbai attacks displayed a level of advanced 
planning that shows a considerable evolution in 
Islamist terrorist groups in South Asia. There were 
multiple targets within an urban environment. Highly 
trained and armed terrorists organized into small 
teams that targeted Americans, Britons, and Jews, 
as well as Indians, with the major final showdown 
occurring in hotels, a favorite target of al-Qaeda. 125 
The masterminds of these attacks were sophisticated 
in their strategic thinking and the operation was able 
to capture and hold international attention while 
seeking to exacerbate communal tensions. They also 
aimed to provoke a crisis between India and Pakistan, 
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thereby prompting Pakistan to shift troops from the 
Federally Administered Tribal Area (FATA) and the 
Northwest Frontier Province (NWFP) to its frontier 
with India. This would have taken pressure off the 
Taliban, al-Qaeda, and other groups operating along 
the Afghan frontier. After these attacks, the Mumbai 
attackers further burnished their terrorist credentials 
and now rival al-Qaeda in reputation. This operation 
also foreshadows a continuing terrorist campaign in 
India. 126 However, an attack of this magnitude required 
a safe haven from which they could plan, train, and 
communicate without fear of disruption. Given the 
heightened sense of security in India, such a safe 
haven is unlikely to be established in the country. As 
such, any future spectaculars on Indian soil are likely 
to originate from overseas in the short to medium 
term. The fact that India's Maoists have been unable 
to execute any kind of operation that approximates the 
2008 Mumbai attacks is a case in point. 

All of the facilities attacked were soft targets, 
and at no point during the attack did the terrorists 
attempt to overcome armed guards. The terrorists 
attacked predominantly unguarded targets; and even 
at places where they could expect security forces, 
reconnaissance informed them that those forces could 
be easily overcome as they were only lightly armed. 127 
Terrorist groups will continue to focus on soft targets 
in India that offer high body counts and have iconic 
value. Nationally and internationally recognized 
venues that offer ease of access, certainty of tactical 
success, and the ability to kill in large quantities will 
likely guide future target selection. Further, as public 
surface transportation offers terrorists easily accessible, 
dense populations in confined environments, it will 
likely remain the most common form of attack. 128 
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Some observers claim that the Mumbai attackers 
felt that they were somehow going to get out alive. 
This view has been strengthened by reports that this 
belief was shared by the sole surviving terrorist. 129 If 
accurate, this is problematic for India as the quality of 
future fidayeen-style terrorists is likely to be higher than 
standard suicide bombers. If the chance of survival is 
present, no matter how slim, these types of attacks can 
potentially attract highly motivated terrorists keen to 
engage in extended operations that are guaranteed to 
gain international media attention due to their shock 
value. Participation in a fidayeen attack can bring 
prestige to the individual as well as the group as it 
is considered a more courageous act than suicide by 
many within the larger Islamist terrorist community. 

The two-man team that stormed the Trident- 
Oberoi Hotel called the news media, claiming that 
seven terrorists were in the building and demanding 
that India release all "mujahideen" in Indian prisons in 
exchange for the release of hostages. 130 A key question 
here is whether this was a primary objective of the 
operation, or if it was something more spontaneous. It 
is of note that India has released terrorists in exchange 
for hostages in the past, with the most notable release 
being JeM's Masood Azhar in 1999. Though this 
demand appeared to be hastily arranged and possibly 
generated on the spot, the release of imprisoned com- 
rades could become a driver behind future operations. 
Such events would hardly be unprecedented in India 
as the Maoists have engaged in successful jailbreaks 
freeing hundreds of their members. 

The dispersal of the attackers into separate teams 
indicates an effort to reduce operational risk. Once 
the attack commenced, the failure or elimination of 
any single team would not have put the other teams 
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out of action. This type of operation, where attackers 
assault and penetrate deep into the target and try 
to kill as many as possible, has been a LeT hallmark 
against Indian forces in Kashmir. 131 Fortunately for 
India, this capability is beyond IM at this point in time 
as it is still somewhat of a disjointed organization in 
the consolidation stage. However, over time IM can 
develop it with a safe haven, in Pakistan or otherwise. 
The recent scaling up of IM's campaign demonstrates 
clear intent to take their operations to the next level and 
if regular contact with groups like LeT are maintained, 
more destructive attacks with multiple sophisticated 
objectives are a real possibility. In addition, Indian 
security forces have made the startling discovery of at 
least six training camps within India itself. 132 

According to the testimony of the surviving 
terrorist, the goal of the operation was to kill as many 
people as possible. However, when compared to 
the 2006 Mumbai train attack, or the 1993 Mumbai 
bombings, casualties in the 2008 operation were lower 
as bombs were not the primary weapon. Indiscriminate 
bombings, namely those in London and Madrid, have 
been criticized in Islamist terrorist circles as being 
contrary to the Islamic code of warfare. As such, it 
is likely that by relying on shooters, this 2008 attack 
would appear to be more selective even though the 
majority of victims were still civilian. This perception 
of selectivity was further underscored by the terrorists' 
search for Americans and Britons at the hotel, and the 
killings at the Jewish Chabad Centre. It also enabled 
the attackers to engage the police and soldiers in what 
could be portrayed as a heroic last stand. Security 
could have been another factor; based on the patterns 
of previous attacks, Indian authorities were focused 
on truck bombs at hotels while rail security focused on 
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trying to keep bombs off trains as opposed to keeping 
armed assailants out of the actual train stations. 133 
Following the most recent attacks, LeT is anticipating 
another round of target hardening in India, and 
Mumbai in particular, and will have to innovate if it 
wants to maintain its position within the South Asian 
terrorist community. As LeT thinking evolves, it will 
seek to carry out attacks that have chain reaction-type 
effects that remain long after the attack itself. These 
effects alter behavior and ensure that a sense of fear 
remains, something that will require the expertise of 
an in-country partner such as D-Company. Though 
LeT is a distinctive outfit is its own right, it is likely in 
tune to international best practices and is aware that 
one of the most effective ways to weaken a regime and 
damage a nation's long-term development is through 
consistently hitting economic targets. Key drivers of 
the Indian economy, namely IT, financial services, and 
steel manufacturing, should be viewed as potential 
high-value targets. Despite the horrific human losses 
inflicted by LeT gunmen in Mumbai, the permanent 
damage to India's economy was minimal, and it did 
not take Mumbai long to return to its normal state. 
Similar events were witnessed following the train 
bombings in 2006. Given LeT's proven ability to learn 
and evolve as an organization, this lesson it not likely 
to be lost on them. However, IM is not able to carry out 
this level of operations though its LeT patrons are keen 
to see them develop the capability. As such, the onus for 
carrying out mass casualty attacks in India will remain 
on LeT with the assistance of D-Company' s logistical 
support network for the time being. 

Terrorists have proven themselves capable of 
analyzing current security measures, devising new 
tactics to circumvent them, and doing the unexpected. 
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The terrorists also demonstrated that even with simple 
tactics and low-tech weapons they are still able to 
produce vastly disproportionate results. Further, the 
success of the Mumbai attackers in paralyzing a large 
city and commanding the attention of the world's 
news media for nearly 3 days will encourage similar 
operations in the future. Terrorists will continue to 
effectively embed themselves among civilians, taking 
hostages, and using them as human shields to impede 
responders and maximize collateral casualties. 134 

Terrorist attacks are intended to cause fear, but 
also to inspire other terrorist constituencies and attract 
recruits. By succeeding, which in this case means 
humiliating the Indian security services, causing 
large-scale death and destruction, and garnering inter- 
national media coverage, terrorists hope to attract 
both Pakistani and Indian recruits to their cause. 135 A 
critical factor will be the overall response of Indian 
Muslim "fence-sitters" who are disillusioned with 
contemporary India and their place in society but have 
not yet resorted to taking up arms. Given the legitimacy 
that many Pakistanis assign to the Kashmir dispute, 
LeT is not likely to experience recruitment difficulties 
in the near future, but if the group is to achieve its 
objectives in India, it will need more capable domestic 
recruits. 

Two alleged Indian LeT operatives, Fahim Ansari 
and Sabauddin Ahmed, were arrested and accused 
of scouting for the attacks. 136 Indian nationals are 
also believed to have possibly helped with the 
prepositioning of supplies. According to one account, 
at the Taj Hotel Indian commandos discovered a 
backpack containing seven loaded AK-47 magazines, 
400 spare rounds, four hand grenades, and various 
documents that may have been placed beforehand . 137 
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New Delhi claims that all of the Mumbai attackers were 
members of LeT, received advanced military training 
in Pakistan, and arrived in India by boat. Although 
met with initial skepticism by some, these claims seem 
to have been validated. However, it should be noted 
that to carry out an attack of such scale, considerable 
reconnaissance was required on these symbolic 
targets, something that would have taken months or 
even longer and could not have happened without in- 
country assets. In addition, although the devastating 
effectiveness of this operation was due to its lack of 
many interconnected moving parts, it was still a 
substantial logistical exercise, especially regarding 
target location. The Taj, Oberoi, Chhatrapati Shivaji 
rail station, and maybe even the Leopold Cafe were 
not difficult to identify, but the deliberate targeting 
of Nariman House and inside the Jewish center likely 
could not have occurred without local knowledge. 

This is not to suggest that the operation was not 
mostly a LeT venture, but much like the serial bombings 
in Mumbai in 1993, such an ambitious plan could not 
have been completely developed outside of India and 
only by Pakistanis. As stated earlier, LeT, D-Company, 
and its handlers have been pursuing a policy of 
indigenization of Islamist terrorism in India, meaning 
that as LeT cells expand throughout the country, they 
obtain more Indian cadre and link up with like-minded 
groups such as the SIMI. Indian authorities believe 
that this is how IM was formed along with segments of 
other groups based in Bangladesh. However, without 
the native component, the IM would have difficulty 
functioning. 

So why are Indian Muslims now willing to be 
involved in attacks that kill their fellow citizens on a 
massive scale and try to damage their own economy by 
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hitting hotels and other commercial sites like bazaars? 
There are many analysts who attribute this to perva- 
sive and systematic discrimination against Muslims 
in Indian society. They claim that Muslims die earlier, 
are less healthy, and do not have the same access to 
education as their Hindu counterparts. However, such 
disparities are also witnessed in minority communities 
in many countries, including the United States, 
although they do not resort to taking up arms against 
their own country. 

A major contributing factor for Islamist terrorism 
in India is the selective nature of Indian justice when it 
comes to prosecuting acts of communal violence. For 
example, India relentlessly pushes for the extradition 
of Dawood Ibrahim from Pakistan for his involvement 
in the 1993 Mumbai attacks while many of those who 
perpetrated or instigated the 2002 Gujarat riots, in 
which scores of Muslim innocents were killed, have 
not been brought to justice. Contradictions such as 
these serve as powerful motivators, while evidence 
is also starting to emerge that some Indian Muslims 
are beginning to identify with the Kashmir dispute. 
This is something that could prove disastrous if not 
addressed. 

Many Indians are convinced that LeT is sponsored 
by the Pakistani government, and as such, India is 
likely to respond to these types of attacks in a manner 
that holds Islamabad directly responsible. 138 LeT and 
their allies are aware of this and will seek to actively 
exploit the situation in order to reverse any positive 
momentum in relations between India and Pakistan. 
If New Delhi believes a state hand is behind LeT 
spectaculars, its response will be more bellicose thus 
exacerbating tensions and, ironically, assisting mili- 
tants to achieve their objectives. Further, if India 
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conducted military attacks on suspected terrorist 
training bases in Pakistan, it would provoke anger 
and strengthen Pakistani hardliners. 139 It would also 
increase public sympathy for many of the Kashmir- 
centered groups, namely LeT, as it would further 
bolster their image of being on the front line against a 
hostile India. 

Future Directions of the Indian Mujahideen. 

The fundamental difference between the attacks 
by Islamists in Kashmir and the more recent attacks 
in India is that, while the previous operations were 
carried out by foreigners or hardcore locals, recent 
attacks involve individuals and cells from a broader 
section of India's Muslim population. The growing 
popularity of the anti-Muslim agenda of the Hindu 
nationalists is causing greater communal polarization 
and prompting many Indian Muslims to support 
the concept of Muslim self-defense more strongly. 
Recognizing the situation, Pakistan and the ISI are 
believed to have used D-Company and SIMI to provide 
the contacts, safe houses, and front organizations 
needed to enable LeT, JeM, and HUJI-B to become all- 
India threats. Indian security officials cite the terrorist 
attacks in Bangalore, Ahmedabad, and Surat (July 25- 
27, 2008) as recent examples of this nexus at work. 140 
However, these attacks are more reactive in nature and 
driven by anger and feelings of alienation rather than 
the desire to achieve complex political objectives. This 
type of urban terrorism likely does not require much, 
if any, planning and training outside of India and, if 
conducted in isolation and not part of a coordinated 
campaign, the long-term effects are not incredibly 
severe. However, as demonstrated by the Provisional 
Irish Republican Army (PIRA), if IM can transform 
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these somewhat isolated attacks into a consistent 
campaign, they can cause long-lasting damage even if 
their tactics do not advance considerably. It is possible 
that this is actually the intention of IM's foreign patrons 
at present. 

In the wake of the Mumbai bombings in 2006, 
LeT came under intense pressure from the Musharraf 
regime to scale back its offensive operations against 
India. As such, Zakiur Rahman Lakhvi and other LeT 
commanders prodded their Indian counterparts to 
set up a self-sustaining network in India. On the eve 
of attacking three court buildings in Uttar Pradesh 
in November 2007, the group finally named itself the 
Indian Mujahideen. 141 IM was still very much a work 
in progress when LeT had to scale back its assistance 
rather unexpectedly. This stunted IM's growth and 
likely caused LeT to modify its expectations for the 
group. In the early stages, it appears that LeT, with 
D-Company assistance, aimed to turn IM into their 
India-based crack force that remained completely 
obedient. However, once it became clear that these aims 
were unrealistic, LeT had to improvise and accept an 
autonomous IM that takes occasional directives from 
LeT and its allies outside of India. Though this helps 
to hide foreign involvement, it also greatly lessens the 
amount of command and control that can be exerted 
over IM by LeT. 

Key leaders of IM escaped a nationwide police 
hunt which led to the arrest of over 80 of its operatives 
in six states in 2008. Police services across India claim 
that they have credible intelligence that IM is planning 
further strikes and dozens of Indian terrorists have 
received training in Pakistan. 142 Even if these reports 
are accurate, recent attacks by IM were not particularly 
sophisticated and did not require many specialized 
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skills. Though importing certain components such 
as bomb-making skills and financial assistance are 
real possibilities, it is critical that India does not 
overemphasize the importance of Pakistan and 
Bangladesh with regards to IM. Even without foreign 
assistance, IM can still carry out attacks though not at 
the level of LeT. 

Kashmir — Expanding the Conflict Theater. 

Faced with India's conventional superiority, 
Pakistan believed that its interests were favored by 
a military equation that saw the largest number of 
Indian troops diverted and towards internal security 
operations and away from a possible Indian strike 
force aimed at Pakistan. Islamabad also believed that it 
could calibrate and control this policy, an assessment 
that generally held until the Afghan jihad ended with 
the fall of Najibullah's communist regime in Kabul 
in April 1992. Although Islamabad's policy remained 
constant, several other external factors made IHK 
an increasingly volatile flashpoint. First, the victory 
over the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (USSR) 
inspired Kashmiri militants to believe that New Delhi 
could also be beaten. Second, a moderate number of 
Pakistani and Indian Kashmiris received training and 
combat experience in Afghanistan during the war 
against the Soviets and believed that they were ready 
to fight Indian forces. Third, Islamist NGOs from the 
Arabian Peninsula looked for post-Afghan causes to 
support and Kashmiri separatists figured prominently. 
Lastly, after al-Qaeda's formation in 1988, it took a 
strong interest in the Kashmiri militants and began 
to assist them after the Soviet withdrawal. Each of 
these factors lessened Islamabad's ability to effectively 
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regulate the violence in Kashmir and thereby limit 
chances of a military confrontation with India. Even if 
Islamabad tightened the spigot, assistance came from 
other sources. 143 

Pakistan's covert operations alone would not have 
posed a threat to Indian security and stability, but rising 
anti-Hindu sentiments among India's 150 million- 
strong Muslim community have complemented 
Pakistani operations and enhanced the threat posed to 
India's communal harmony and economy, something 
that increases the likelihood of an unintended India- 
Pakistan war. Nonetheless, this situation was still 
manageable, but with the rise of Hindu nationalism 
and cultural chauvinism, or Hindutva, the situation 
has become more severe. The rapid growth of the 
Bharatiya Janafa Party (BJP — a Hindu nationalist 
political party) and the simultaneous expansion of 
the Mumbai-based Shiv Sena (Army of Shiva) began 
to challenge the secular credentials of the Indian state 
in a manner that was openly anti-Muslim. By the late 
1990s Hindu nationalist leaders were pushing for 
the imposition of domestic policies, namely in the 
area of counterterrorism, that widened the Hindu- 
Muslim communal divide and created a permissive 
environment for the development of anti-Hindu 
Islamist militancy in India. Further, since the U.S.- 
led invasion of Afghanistan in 2001, Pakistan has 
continued its covert operations in Kashmir, and as 
a response to Indian moves in Afghanistan, aims to 
create an insurgent/ terrorist capability across India to 
attack the booming economy. 144 

After lying low for a few months following the 
November 2008 Mumbai carnage, and the subsequent 
crackdown on its Pakistan-based camps and 
leadership, LeT began scaling its operations back up 
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in IHK. LeT fighters engaged Indian regulars of 1 Para 
and 6 Battalion Rashtriya Rifles (a counterterrorism 
paramilitary unit created in 1990 for use in Kashmir) 
in a 5-day firefight beginning on March 20, 2009, in 
the Shamasbari forest range of Kupwara district near 
the LoC. LeT claimed responsibility for the ambush on 
an army patrol and the following encounter in which 
17 militants and eight soldiers (including a major) 
were killed. The Indian Army attributed its losses 
to the technical sophistication of the insurgents and 
their use of global positioning systems (GPS) in the 
densely forested region. India claims that it has also 
recovered snow gear, advanced maps, satellite phones, 
rations, and medical supplies. 145 This equipment 
points to continued involvement by elements within 
Pakistan's security forces. Following the admission 
of involvement in LeT by the sole surviving Mumbai 
terrorist, the group's image suffered tremendously 
throughout Pakistan as well as Kashmir, as it risked 
pulling the decades-old dispute into the greater war 
on terror framework, something that would allow 
India to become even more inflexible regarding 
negotiations on the issue. LeT appears keenly aware 
that its core source of legitimacy stems from its fight 
against Indian security forces in Kashmir, and that 
this cannot be compromised. Wisely, LeT waited for 
the regional security environment to settle somewhat 
before reengaging the Kashmir theater. These actions 
sought to clearly communicate to New Delhi and the 
Kashmiris that LeT remains resolutely focused on 
Kashmir while also attempting to signal to ordinary 
Pakistanis and their allies in the security forces that 
LeT is still a reliable partner that seeks to forward 
Pakistani objectives vis-a-vis India. By continuing 
to fight in Kashmir, LeT makes it more difficult and 
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politically unpopular to crack down on its activities in 
Pakistan despite the fact that its other actions in India 
and elsewhere clearly undermine Pakistani security. 

After recently overhauling its infrastructure in 
IHK, LeT has vowed to continue its operations against 
security forces and vital installations in the state. 
Further, unconfirmed reports state that LeT has opened 
up more camps in Muzzafarabad, Mirpur, and Kotli 
for the fresh recruitment and training of new fighters 
and has replaced the commanders that were taken into 
Pakistani custody. As such, many have raised questions 
regarding how LeT was able to bounce back so quickly 
even after Pakistan's so-called crackdown following 
the Mumbai attacks . 146 Reports about training camps 
are often exaggerated and nearly impossible to verify. 
However, until Pakistan's border dispute with India as 
well as Afghanistan is resolved, Islamabad is not likely 
to drop its support for irregulars, as Pakistan has come 
to view many of them as an insurance policy against 
what Islamabad assesses to be hostile neighbors. 
Unless these fundamental issues are addressed, 
Pakistan is likely to continue on this ultimately self- 
destructive path much to the detriment of regional and 
international security. 

Veteran Kashmiri guerrilla commander Ilyas 
Kashmir is overseeing the development of the new 
"neo-Taliban" strategy in Afghanistan which seeks 
to complement the traditional guerrilla war of the 
Kandahari clan in southwestern Afghanistan and 
suicide operations in and around Kabul and in 
southeastern Afghanistan. These neo-Taliban also 
intend to spread chaos throughout Pakistan and India 
through kidnappings, high profile attacks, and other 
asymmetric tactics. After this, they intend to go a 
step further by actively engaging security forces once 
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military operations are diverted by the chaos that has 
been caused. The Arab and former Kashmiri fighters 
that form the bulk of the neo-Taliban have been fighting 
under the command and strategy of the Taliban in 
Afghanistan but have now formed into a separate 
entity. 147 Given the background of this group and the 
nature of terrorism and insurgency in the region, this 
organization likely has links to Kashmir and can shift 
back to that theater if they become disenchanted in 
Afghanistan or if the conflict ends. In the event that 
this group returns to Kashmir and greater India, it will 
be even more capable after spending years engaging 
American and NATO forces in Afghanistan. 

The Mehsud tribe is believed to provide base camps 
for these fighters and also raises money. It is estimated 
that between November 2008 and April 2009 alone, 
Tehrik-i-Taliban Pakistan's (TTP) network in Karachi 
generated at least 250 million rupees (US $3.1 million) 
through various operations, including extorting fuel 
contractors for coalition troops in Afghanistan and 
ransom money from kidnappings and threats. These 
proceeds have been used to open up new guerrilla 
training camps in both Pakistan and Afghanistan. 148 
TTP has links with mainstream LeT, so these fighters 
in Afghanistan can hardly be viewed as insulated from 
the Kashmir insurgency. TTP also uses LeT and other 
infrastructure of the Punjabi-dominated groups to 
attack in settled areas of Pakistan such as Lahore and 
Islamabad as well as rural southern Punjab. This will 
inevitably have an impact on India, and with additional 
safe havens to plan and train, another spectacular 
attack by LeT or a related group on Indian territory 
cannot be ruled out. Pakistan's Punjabi militants are 
highly trained and have become battled hardened after 
years of fighting in India and IHK. In such an event, 
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there is no guarantee that American diplomacy could 
prevent a major conventional war. 

It is believed that the March 2009 attacks on a police 
academy in Lahore were carried out by militants who 
have been associated with LeT and Harakat-ul-Jihad- 
i-Islami Pakistan (HUJI-P). Security sources claim that 
the group travelled to Lahore from a militant camp in 
the North Waziristan town of Razmak. After killing 
a number of cadets and taking many others hostage, 
the lead militants are reported to have slipped away, 
leaving behind a few men to keep the shootout with 
security forces going for 8 hours. The fugitives most 
likely then travelled to cities in southern Punjab, 
namely Multan. Intelligence agencies maintain that 
some of the militants came from Punjab and spoke 
Urdu, Punjabi, and Seraiki, even though FATA- 
based TTP claimed responsibility for the attack. 149 
These attacks and the attack on the Sri Lankan cricket 
team in Lahore represent some dangerous muscle- 
flexing by Pakistan's original jihadis, mostly Punjabis 
trained by the military in the 1990s as the first line of 
defense for the country, especially in Kashmir. These 
militants remained neutral after the U.S. invasion of 
Afghanistan in 2001 and only joined the Taliban's fight 
against foreign forces in Afghanistan in 2004 through 
the provision of training and logistics. However, they 
did not involve themselves in the hostilities in the 
tribal areas. 150 This has now clearly changed, thus 
rendering any distinctions between militants even 
more indisputably obsolete and demonstrates that 
Pakistan's outfits, including its supposed allies like 
LeT, have made a strategic decision to escalate their 
campaigns in the country even if it pushes Pakistan to 
the brink. 
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LeT's parent outfit, Jamaat-ud-Dawa (JuD), is 
considered to be the best organized Islamic charity in 
South Asia with a social network unmatched by other 
Islamic groups or militant outfits. By responding to 
social and economic ills under the platform of Islamic 
social justice, groups like JuD have done extremely 
well in meeting the population's expectations in times 
of crises or natural disasters and winning their loyalty 
as a result. Through these provisions of social services, 
JuD is able to connect in a way that the Pakistani 
state cannot. This puts pressure on the state and also 
prevents external actors from exploiting the local pop- 
ulation to steer them away from the Islamists' camp. 
In doing so, JuD, and by extension LeT, are able to 
expand their organization through social networking. 
This allows them to maintain a level of independence 
and qualify as legitimate authorities to a population 
that increasingly perceives the civilian government as 
corrupt and weak in the face of Western demands . 151 
This is a major impediment to shutting down LeT 
infrastructure as it could create a massive vacuum that 
would likely be filled by another nonstate actor. By 
thinking strategically, LeT and JuD have taken steps 
to ensure that any effort to uproot them will be most 
painful for society and the government. 

LeT seems to have a heightened awareness of the 
power of emotions and a need to continue to engage in 
surprising moves to maintain their elevated status. LeT / 
JuD also seeks to appeal to a global audience despite 
being a local group, something that has prompted 
comparisons with al-Qaeda. It also attracts members 
from outside of Pakistan and has infrastructure in 
Central Asia and the Arab World . 152 This likely has 
much to do with LeT's inflated ambitions, but it still 
cannot afford to shift its primary focus from Kashmir 
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and India. For this, LeT has to maintain its infrastructure 
in IHK, carry out innovative spectaculars in India, and 
continue to nurture IM. 

Assam: The Next Front? 

The October 30, 2008, Assam blasts claimed 85 lives 
and injured nearly 500 people. Sophisticated weaponry 
and unknown smuggling networks were used to carry 
out these attacks as opposed to the relatively crude 
locally assembled explosives used elsewhere in India 
such as New Delhi, Mumbai, Hyderabad, and Varanasi. 
The bombs used in Assam have raised concerns over 
the region's porous borders as well as links between 
local separatist militant groups, especially from 
Bangladesh and Myanmar. Security experts say that the 
car and motorcycle bombs used were often laden with 
over 80 kilograms of RDX, well beyond the capability 
of domestic separatist outfits such as the United 
Liberation Front of Assam (ULFA) or the National 
Democratic Front of Bodoland (NDFB). 153 Prior to the 
bombings, there had been brutal anti- Bengali/ Muslim 
riots and communal tensions were high. 

India's Home Ministry believes that HUJI-B was 
involved in the Assam bombings and that the group 
maintains close ties with IM. In Assam, HUJI-B is 
believed to utilize its close connections with illegal 
immigrants from Bangladesh for new recruits, safe 
houses, and logistical support, and reports suggest that 
the Indian government has identified 46 points along 
the border with Bangladesh that are being used as exit 
and entry points by HUJI-B. 154 Bangladesh is facing a 
major yet little-publicized national security challenge 
from terrorist groups. Unfortunately, a common 
perception exists amongst the greater counterterrorism 
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community that Bangladeshi terrorist groups do 
not have significant linkages with groups outside 
the country and therefore do not pose a challenge 
to international security. Put simply, the common 
viewpoint is that these groups are waging an internal 
struggle and are not linked to global terrorism. 

Potential Radicalization of Security Personnel in 
Bangladesh? 

While investigations are still underway into the 
Bangladesh Rifles (BDR— a paramilitary border 
security force) mutiny that took place in February 2009, 
there have been allegations made in several quarters, 
including by the minister responsible for coordinating 
the investigations, about a possible involvement by 
Bangladesh-based Jamaat-ul Mujahideen Bangladesh 
and other terrorist organizations. If the suspicion 
proves to be true, this would have serious implications 
for Bangladesh's national security. Many of the bodies 
of the Bangladeshi Army officers that were killed in the 
mutiny were mutilated in a barbaric, brutal fashion. 
Does this point towards a possible radicalization 
of certain members of the security forces? If that is 
the case, then that would raise serious concerns and 
would require Bangladeshi authorities to have a 
hard look at the internal oversight procedures of the 
security apparatus. It is also of note that over 1,800 
BDR personnel still have not returned for duty and are 
dispersed throughout the country. Despite Operation 
REBEL HUNT, some of these deserters are not likely 
to be located. Potentially radicalized paramilitary and 
regular soldiers are especially dangerous for a number 
of reasons. First, they tend to be well trained in 
combat techniques and the use of weaponry. Second, 
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as they have previously served in the armed forces or 
paramilitaries, they have knowledge of the layout of 
various facilities and the strengths and weaknesses 
of the security forces. Third, their actions can serve 
as a powerful motivator for many fence-sitters, who 
are also disillusioned with their positions, as well as 
with society at large. Finally, extremist ex-soldiers may 
have a line of communication open with still-serving 
personnel. These soldiers not only constitute a large 
group of well-trained men, but they also may have a 
significant portion of the weapons and ammunition 
that were looted from BDR during the mutiny . 155 

With extremist groups now equipped with the 
necessary resources, Bangladesh and India have to 
contend with the possibility of the ranks of existing 
groups mushrooming or witnessing a dangerous 
proliferation of self-starter groups, either of which 
will have knock-on effects in India, especially in 
nearby areas where there is communal tension and a 
conducive environment like Assam. Further, IM is not 
likely to have remained idle while massive amounts 
of weapons flowed out of BDR headquarters, and 
Bangladesh's border defenses were also down. As 
such, IM's biggest operational upgrade may come 
from Bangladesh instead of Pakistan. 

Bangladesh- Afghanistan Connection. 

A fact that is often ignored is that the senior 
leadership of Bangladeshi terrorist groups such as JMB 
and HUJI-B took an active part in the armed resistance 
against the Soviet Union. The leaders of HUJI-B saw 
action in several provinces in Afghanistan, and it was 
during this time that they came into close contact with 
individuals who later went on to assume important 
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leadership positions in militant groups across the 
South Asian region and beyond . 156 For around a decade, 
these individuals participated side by side against 
the USSR, and these relationships did not likely fade 
following the Soviet withdrawal. In addition to JMB 
and HUJI-B, the senior leadership of the vast majority 
of Islamist terrorist groups in South Asia still includes 
individuals who fought in the Afghan anti-Soviet 
resistance. Therefore, there is a very real possibility 
that Bangladeshi terrorist leaders are able to leverage 
the long-term relationships they forged with their 
counterparts in South Asia and possibly the Middle 
East, and can translate this into a strong collaborative 
operational relationship between their groups. The 
bonds that were initially formed in Afghanistan are 
more than likely to have been further cemented over 
the years as they continue to engage in activities that 
are driven by the same ideological reasoning . 157 As 
such, it is vital that this phenomenon be examined, and 
that the transnational linkages of Bangladeshi terror 
groups are adequately understood if counterterrorism 
policies, strategies, and tactics are to be effective. 

Different Enemies, Common Justifications. 

A concept that frequently appears in the strategic 
communications put forward by South Asian terrorist 
groups is the comparison of everything that they stand 
against with Taghoot or the force of evil. Referring to 
some verses in the Quran and interpreting it to suit 
their requirements, these groups try to portray their 
enemies as alongside the forces of evil. The same 
reasoning is used by JMB, Pakistan-based LeT and 
Jaish-e-Mohammad, and a number of other Islamist 
terrorist organizations across South Asia. The forces 
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that these groups claim to fight against are diverse. 
For example, while JMB is fighting Dhaka to establish 
a puritanical Islamic state in Bangladesh, LeT and JeM 
are fighting against the Indian state using Kashmir as 
their main justification. However, while the targets are 
different, the ideological justifications are usually the 
same. They also share an almost pathological disdain 
for the West, and the United States in particular. When 
JMB sends a message, while the Bangladeshi state 
and society remains the main enemy, the West and 
the United States are also targeted. Further, HUJI-B 
espouses the same extremist Deobandi ideology which 
inspires JeM and other groups in the region. 158 

Understanding the Threat from Bangladeshi 
Groups. 

While distinct organizations, both JMB and HUJI-B 
share some striking similarities. In Pakistan, even 
groups such as Tehrik-i-Taliban Pakistan and others 
which are actively engaged in hostilities with Pakistan's 
security forces still espouse nationalist rhetoric and 
offered to stand and fight with the Pakistan Army in 
the event of an Indian attack following the carnage in 
Mumbai in November 2008. They are also in lockstep 
with the position of many Pakistanis regarding the 
Kashmir dispute. However, HUJI-B and JMB are 
fundamentally against all tenets of the Bangladeshi 
state and society and seek to overthrow the secular 
government, replace the Western-style court system, 
and establish a Taliban-style state in Bangladesh. It 
should be remembered that several of HUJI-B' s most 
senior leaders are veterans of the Afghan conflict 
against the Soviet Union, and that Osama bin Laden 
provided critical financial backing during the group's 
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infant stages. Despite being a much younger organ- 
ization that is believed to have been formed around 
1998, JMB's ideology and vision for Bangladesh's 
future does not differ dramatically from HUJI-B's. JMB 
is an extremely formidable outfit as was demonstrated 
by its ability to carry out over 400 coordinated bomb 
blasts within one hour in all but one district in 
Bangladesh. Further, the threat posed by JMB as well 
as HUJI-B recently forced Sheikh Hasina to curtail her 
travel plans following her recent election. 

Among the counterterrorism community, while 
Indian and Pakistan terror groups get a lot of attention, 
the groups operating in Bangladesh are often believed 
to be substantially weaker and operating mainly with 
local motivations. 159 However, certain events over the 
past few years point towards a different direction. 
For example, in 2003 several JMB members were 
apprehended by the Bangladeshi police with uranium. 
Police and sources at Bangladesh's Atomic Energy 
Commission later remarked that they possessed 
enough uranium to manufacture a dirty bomb. 160 To 
this day, it is not clearly established why those JMB 
terrorists were carrying such fissile material and 
it is still unknown whether they were planning an 
operation in Bangladesh or acting as couriers for one 
of their regional partners. Whatever the mission may 
have been, the consequences of its success would have 
been cataclysmic. 

Second, as briefly mentioned earlier, JMB carried 
out a near simultaneous terrorist attack on August 
17, 2005, when it detonated a total of 463 bombs over 
a span of 50 minutes in 63 out of 64 district towns in 
Bangladesh. 161 This was by no means a simple feat as an 
operation of that nature required superb organization, 
planning, and coordination to achieve the desired 
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results. Furthermore, each attack site was also left with 
a leaflet carrying the key messages of the group. The 
motivations may have been local, but it is unlikely that 
without support of either a tactical or logistical nature 
from an international partner, such an operation could 
have been mounted. 

Third, there is now an elaborate structure of 
financing that is used by Bangladeshi terror groups. 
A recent study undertaken by the Center for Strategic 
and International Studies (CSIS) has shown that both 
HUJI-B and JMB extensively use the large Bangladeshi 
expatriate population for fund raising and are known 
to have received funds from Europe and the Middle 
East. They have also received funds from NGOs in 
the Middle East. 162 In addition, a HUJI-B terrorist 
apprehended in 2008 admitted during interrogation 
that he had undertaken several visits to countries in 
Southeast Asia. It is also important to note that Maulana 
Tajuddin, one of the key masterminds of the deadly 
bomb attack on the Awami League political rally 
(where the incumbent Bangladeshi Prime Minister was 
seriously wounded) on August 21, 2004, is currently 
in South Africa according to various reports. 163 It is 
believed that South African organizations have been 
used for raising funds, and, as such, it is clear that the 
organization has spread far and wide, and its linkages 
transcend well beyond Bangladesh's immediate 
vicinity. 164 

The international community must note with 
caution the potential fissures and divisions that exist 
within Bangladeshi society. Bangladesh has evolved 
into a secular society where culture and religion cohabit 
in the same space without having any contradiction or 
collision. The terrorist and extremist groups operating 
in Bangladesh find this to be disdainful, and these 
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groups will continually try to resist the forces in favor 
of preserving the secular liberal nature of the state. 
Further, in the aftermath of the mutiny of the BDR in 
February 2009, it is critically important to examine the 
kind of fissures that terror groups can create within the 
security forces of Bangladesh while bearing in mind 
that HUJI-B also tried to stage a coup in 1995. The 
attempt was meant to topple the elected government 
and install an Islamist regime, but the coup was 
averted due to early intelligence reports. 165 Given the 
historical, operational, and administrative links that 
exist between HUJI-P and HUJI-B, this is something 
that needs to be taken into account. Therefore, there is 
a requirement to study this dimension of the problem 
very closely, and it is critical to understand if there has 
been any Islamist penetration of the security apparatus 
since it can have catastrophic consequences for the 
security of Bangladesh and the region. 

Links to Groups in India. 

Many analysts as well as Indian security officials 
believe that HUJI-B actively works with the banned 
SIMI, is a component of the Indian Mujahideen as 
part of its design to expand its support base and to 
destabilize India, and was possibly involved in the 
November 2008 Mumbai attacks. 166 HUJI-B poses a 
very serious threat to Indian security not only because 
of its links to other transnational terrorist groups 
that are antagonistic towards New Delhi and have a 
proven ability to carry out large-scale attacks, but also 
because many of its cadre do not arouse suspicion as 
they speak a language (Bangla) and are of an ethnic 
background (Bengali) that is also prominent in India. 
This is compounded by the porous nature of the 
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poorly-policed Indo-Bangladesh border and the lack 
of an extradition treaty between the two countries. As 
such, future efforts to prevent infiltration will prove 
most difficult even if sufficient political will is available, 
something that is debatable. 

Like most of India's smaller South Asian neighbors, 
there is considerable apprehension in Bangladesh 
regarding New Delhi's ambitions in the subcontinent 
as well as its perceived interference in Bangladesh's 
internal affairs. However, at the same time it is not 
in Bangladesh's interest to have a hostile relationship 
with its giant neighbor and, as such, any leadership 
in Dhaka must toe a fine line by maintaining at least 
a stable relationship with India while not appearing 
to be too close to New Delhi. Failure to do so risks 
jeopardizing their domestic as well as international 
legitimacy and regime security. 

Following the most recent election late last year, 
Sheikh Hasina returned to power. Largely perceived 
to be pro-India, it has been widely anticipated that her 
administration will seek to crack down on groups that 
threaten regional stability, such as JMB and HUJI-B, but 
also several insurgent groups in India's Northeast that 
New Delhi believes have taken refuge in Bangladesh. 
Much of Hasina' s credibility in India will rest upon 
the extent to which she can effectively reign in these 
groups, and, given her previous failures, her half-life 
with the Indians is not incredibly generous. This fact 
is not lost on her Islamist adversaries who recognize 
that carrying out attacks in India has a multiplier effect 
in that it increases the group's profile, enhances its 
credentials as an international terrorist outfit, and also 
actively undercuts any potential for improvement in 
Indo-Bangladesh ties, something that could put a major 
dent in their activities. It can also provoke irrational 
responses by India and strengthen hardliners in New 
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Delhi thus creating an environment that is even more 
conducive to militant activity in both countries. Any 
attack that HUJI-B or JMB carries out in India has 
multiple objectives and sophisticated political aims. 

Links to groups in Pakistan. 

HUJI-B was initially an offshoot of HUJI-P, a 
Pakistan-based Kashmir-centered group that had 
strong links with the Pakistani security apparatus and, 
until recently, was the stronger half. Traditionally, 
HUJI-B has taken much of its training and arms 
supply from Muzaffarabad in Pakistan-administered 
Kashmir (PAK) as part of its partnership with HUJI-P, 
but this has now changed and it has become the role of 
HUJI-B to maintain relevance by continuing to carry 
out attacks in Bangladesh and India. Nonetheless, 
HUJI-B still maintains some of its most critical Pakistani 
links and interrogations of captured militants have 
revealed that the group has recently employed trainers 
from Pakistan-based LeT and JeM. However, as the 
international spotlight shines brightly on Pakistan, 
HUJI-B has shifted many of its training and logistical 
operations into Bangladesh itself, though information 
sharing still likely continues . 167 

Jalaluddin Haqqani' s network has existed in 
Pakistan since the Soviet era and also extends 
throughout the Pashtun areas of Afghanistan and 
into Kabul. Haqqani is arguably the most credible 
mujahideen, given his personal history and lack of 
involvement in Afghanistan's brutal civil war. Further, 
unlike the Tehrik-i-Taliban Pakistan, the Haqqani 
network is friendly towards Pakistan, urges other 
groups to avoid engaging the Pakistani security forces, 
and focuses all of its resources on Afghanistan. As 
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such, while still being on the receiving end of many 
American drone strikes, his network has not been 
the focal point of military operations by the Pakistani 
Army. Any cooperation between the Haqqani 
network and HUJI-B could greatly enhance the latter's 
operational capabilities through training, while also 
providing HUJI-B with an established infrastructure to 
raise funds and to hide wanted members. It is of note 
that over 20 Bangladeshis were arrested while trying 
to cross the Afghan-Pakistan border in 2008. 168 

Haqqani runs an extensive unregulated network 
of madrassas near the border with Afghanistan. 
These schools are often blamed for helping to spawn 
the Taliban movement in Afghanistan in the 1990s 
and were known to provide thousands of frontline 
troops during their advances. Most of the madrassas 
are still operational and have also been the target of 
American drone attacks, thus suggesting that they 
still support insurgents in Afghanistan, domestic 
and foreign. Bangladesh also has an unregulated 
network of thousands of private "Qaumi" madrassas 
that develop their own curriculum and are not 
required to make their sources of funding known to 
Dhaka. 169 Any further transfer of radical ideology 
from overseas into Bangladesh's Qaumi madrassas 
is extremely dangerous, as this has been a major 
driver behind groups such as JMB beginning to 
look beyond Bangladesh in their strategic planning. 
Further, while Pakistani groups like the TTP and the 
Tehreek-e-Nafaz-e-Shariat-e-Mohammadi (TNSM) are 
still somewhat nationalist in nature and locally 
focused, this is not the case with HUJI-B, a group that 
is increasingly identifying itself with global terrorism 
and making less of a distinction between the "far" and 
"near" enemy. Increased contacts with other radical 
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madrassa networks in South Asia could accelerate 
this trend. However, it should be noted that, by and 
large, unregulated Bangladeshi madrassas produce 
lower-ranking members for HUJI-B and JMB as they 
do not equip graduates with many practical skills. 
Nonetheless, these individuals still form the bulk of 
the membership of these groups and are the ones who 
are charged with executing attacks and implementing 
various strategies and directives. 

HUJI-B and JMB have undoubtedly been watching 
developments in Pakistan's Malakand Division 
(which houses Swat) with much interest since, like 
Sufi Mohammed and the TNSM, one of their main 
complaints with the Bangladeshi state is over the lack 
of Sharia law and the slow, inefficient, and corrupt 
practices that are commonplace in the British-style 
judiciary. A careful analysis of strategies and tactics 
used by the TNSM is likely underway, and information 
exchange cannot be ruled out. HUJI-B and JMB also 
have latecomer's advantage in that they have been able 
to witness the successes and failures of previous groups 
and can avoid many potential pitfalls. As such, expect 
a deliberate and precise strategy by HUJI-B and JMB 
that seeks to incorporate many of the lessons learned 
from other terrorist/ insurgent theaters. Already we 
are seeing them attempting to employ their own ink 
blot strategy by building their support base and cadre 
strength district by district. Further, these groups seek 
active participation in the legitimate political process: 
HUJI-B attempted to run in the elections in late 2008 
under the Islamic Democratic Party but was denied 
permission by the Election Commission. Also, JMB has 
now split and established a mainstream ideological 
wing that claims to operate separately from the 
militant outfit and has reconstituted its Shura. 170 All 
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of these developments point to long-term strategic 
thinking and the intent to systematically intensify their 
campaigns in the country. 

Implications. 

Just like financial markets, terrorist or insurgent 
markets influence each other. Successes by terrorist or 
insurgent organizations in other South Asian theaters 
will embolden the Bangladeshi groups as well as IM, 
something that can lead to an increase in recruiting 
as well as more audacious tactics. Also, as HUJI-B, 
JMB, and IM are considerably younger and less well- 
known than most of their regional counterparts, they 
will likely attempt to springboard into the limelight 
through more violent yet innovative methods of attack 
and subversion. However, this will require guidance 
from external sources. 

Like the rest of the world's most prolific terrorist 
groups, Bangladesh's organizations have recognized 
the power of ideas and increasingly sophisticated 
propaganda videos have begun to appear that are 
available in multiple forms in order to reach as many 
potential recruits as possible. In addition, JMB's 
information operations (IO) are very effective and 
place great emphasis on leaflets and on immediately 
explaining the rationale for their actions in a clear and 
concise manner. For example, JMB explained the lack 
of massive casualties during their coordinated bomb 
blasts in 2005 as being the result of an intentional 
decision to not cause harm to innocents. Instead, they 
claimed that the bombs were designed to serve as a 
demonstration of power and a warning to Dhaka. If 
IM is to become a long-term factor in India, it will 
also have to develop a more advanced IO capacity. 
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As JMB is operating in an environment that shares 
many similarities with India (official secularism, 
constitutional governance, democratic institutions, 
etc.), its rationale and justifications for its attacks 
could provide a useful framework for IM. In addition, 
the influence of the pan-Islamic Hizbut Tahrir has 
mushroomed in Bangladesh, while the country still 
faces a critical shortage of iconic moderate Muslim 
clerics to counter this development and the increased 
propagation of radical Islamic ideology. Without an 
effective counterweight, breaking the recruitment 
cycle of groups such as HUJI-B and JMB will prove 
most difficult, if not impossible. 

Like the Afghan Taliban in the 1990s, TTP, al- 
Qaeda, and others, JMB and HUJI-B have creatively 
blended select Islamic themes and socio-economic 
issues in a simple, easy-to-digest manner that does not 
require much critical thinking. This ensures that their 
ideology is not solely dependent on Islamic arguments, 
messages that can be countered by qualified religious 
leaders, thus enhancing its survivability and long-term 
viability. These groups have also successfully identi- 
fied their target audience (semi-educated 18-25-year- 
old Bangladeshis with limited employment prospects) 
and are carrying out an aggressive marketing 
campaign. HUJI-B and JMB have also seen how 
causing high civilian casualties and not adhering to 
local traditions can quickly drain the oxygen out of 
a movement, something that al-Qaeda in Iraq (AQI) 
learned the hard way. 

Given the close ties between LeT and the HUJI 
chapters in both Pakistan and Bangladesh that have 
been forged over the years in Kashmir and elsewhere, 
coordination of efforts to enhance IM's capabilities 
is likely. While the world closely analyses Pakistan's 
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every move regarding counterterrorism, Bangladesh is 
still considered a nonfactor by many. As such, HUJI-B, 
JMB, and LeT may be able to use Bangladeshi territory to 
aid IM's efforts to carry out consistent low-tech attacks 
throughout India, while leaving spectaculars to LeT 
for the time being. This is not to play down the threat 
to India originating from Pakistani soil, but several 
South Asian terrorist groups likely view Bangladesh in 
the same manner that an investor views an emerging 
market. Efforts to increase terrorist capacity in India 
and nearby Bangladesh will be spearheaded by LeT as 
a component of its strategy to become the most prolific 
terrorist group in the region. 

CONCLUDING THOUGHTS 

Although LeT was a key component of Islamabad's 
regional strategy in the past, the organization is growing 
beyond Pakistan's control and is undertaking its own 
independent operations. LeT still views Kashmir as a 
vital issue, but now feels it is a part of a larger Pan- 
Islamic strategy. Pursuant to this objective, LeT has 
forged selective partnerships with fellow Pakistani 
and other regional militant groups, as well as criminal 
syndicates, whose activities undermine Pakistan's own 
security, escalate terrorism campaigns throughout 
South Asia, and increase the risk of an inadvertent 
war between India and Pakistan. One such group is al- 
Qaeda, an organization whose presence on Pakistani 
soil Islamabad has promised to eradicate. LeT is also 
believed to have been involved in attempts on the 
lives of several Pakistani leaders, including General 
Musharraf, and the recent attacks in Mumbai. As such, 
it appears that LeT leaders no longer feel that they 
are accountable to their former patron as a whole, but 
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rather to themselves and a select few officers in ISI and 
the Pakistani military (current and/or retired). How- 
ever, if support for LeT from the Pakistani intelligence 
and military establishment continues unabated, LeT 
will become a multinational organization that deter- 
mines its own agenda as it will have a wide range 
of sponsors and sources of funding, and will 
have fighters and other vital resources spread 
throughout several regions. This clearly defies the 
logic, used by several state sponsors of terrorism, that 
irregulars can be sustainably used in an asymmetric 
fashion to achieve limited objectives against a 
conventionally superior adversary, and that such 
groups will not eventually deviate from the process 
of not escalating tensions past a certain point. This 
throws into doubt claims that ties between groups like 
Hizballah and Tehran/Damascus are a permanent 
reality and are not vulnerable to fractionalization. 

LeT has not had problems in recruitment, as 
many madrassas in Pakistan remain unsupervised 
and do not equip graduates with practical skills. 
Further, communal tension within India has allowed 
LeT to develop a working relationship with SIMI 
and to establish IM, assist its operations, and guide 
its development and strategic planning. In addition, 
these tensions have made it possible for LeT to recruit 
within India, thus providing it with ideal operatives 
that speak without foreign accents, are highly familiar 
with their surroundings, and have an extensive 
network of local contacts. Equally troubling is the fact 
that LeT has upgraded its activities and has begun 
to operate throughout India and will likely target 
transportation and economic infrastructure and the 
political establishment as opposed to Indian security 
forces exclusively. It has also adopted new methods of 
destabilization such as recruiting from India's troubled 
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Northeast and smuggling militants into India by sea, a 
serious infringement on India's sovereignty. 

Despite being a proscribed outfit, LeT still enjoys 
funding from ISI and through donations from a wide 
range of domestic and overseas sympathizers, including 
Indian Muslims. Further, after capitalizing on the 2005 
earthquake, LeT has been able to reestablish some of its 
fund-raising activities within Pakistan. On top of this, 
LeT now raises funds on the internet and has become 
market-savvy while making legitimate investments 
in a range of sectors. LeT is also very likely involved 
in trafficking Afghan heroin, an extremely high- 
yielding venture given the low overhead costs and 
high domestic and overseas demand. All of this has 
resulted in a diversification of LeT's financial pipeline, 
thus reducing the possibility of it being held hostage 
to a particular party, decreasing its vulnerability 
to a decapitating strike, and ensuring its continued 
existence even if it is abandoned by Islamabad entirely. 

India will continue to face a serious threat from 
Pakistan-based terrorist groups for the foreseeable 
future. However, India lacks military options that 
have strategic-level effects without a significant risk of 
a military response by Pakistan, and neither Indian nor 
U.S. policy is likely to be able to reduce the terrorist 
threat substantially in the short to medium term. 
Due to this, other Indian extremists will inevitably 
find inspiration and instruction from the November 
2008 Mumbai attacks. Local radicalization is a major 
goal of the terrorists, and this will remain a major 
social and political challenge for India. 171 Although 
LeT spectaculars grab international attention, and 
inspire others, their impacts on India and Mumbai in 
particular are not usually long-lasting, thus rendering 
LeT unable to translate short-term tactical victories into 
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long-term strategic gains while operating on its own 
from Pakistan. Due to this, LeT and others will rely 
more heavily on IM to increase its membership and to 
engage in low-tech terrorism campaigns throughout 
India if it expects to succeed in undermining the 
Indian economy, disturbing communal relations, and 
dashing any hopes of improving ties between India 
and Pakistan. 

Although LeT and groups like HUJI-B have high 
hopes for IM, the group remains relatively primitive 
in terms of operational capacity and information 
operations. LeT's rise to prominence has largely 
followed a more sophisticated understanding of 
politics and strategic thought, thus causing the group 
to come to view violence as a tool rather than an end 
in itself. IM's urban terrorism currently appears to 
be reactive and driven by anger rather than by more 
complex strategic objectives, something that LeT 
undoubtedly seeks to change. At present, IM's attacks 
do not require a safe haven or training in Pakistan as 
they are relatively simple, but if the group intends to 
evolve, then the role of both Pakistan and Bangladesh 
will become more prominent. However, although LeT 
would like to see a much more advanced IM, it will 
still seek to claim the title of South Asia's most effective 
terrorist group. If this is to occur, LeT will continue to 
plan major Mumbai-style operations in India while also 
scaling up attacks in IHK so as to maintain legitimacy. 

Since many of LeT's cadre are Pakistani and IM is 
still a somewhat disjointed organization, D-Company's 
logistical network will be critical, especially in 
major urban centers such as Mumbai. This network 
can be utilized for recruiting, smuggling weapons 
and militants in and out of India, and providing 
pre- and post-operation services like surveillance, 
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reconnaissance, and assisting terrorists in moving 
through India undetected. Without D-Company's 
vast cross-border network, LeT is unlikely to be able 
to achieve its objectives in India and the growth of IM 
will be inhibited, thus limiting it to inconsistent low- 
tech terrorism which has few lasting effects despite the 
loss of human life and damage to property. Though 
investigations are still ongoing and the full story may 
never be available, as is the case with the 1993 Mumbai 
(Bombay) blasts, any revelation of D-Company 
involvement in the 2008 Mumbai attacks should not 
surprise analysts. 

India faces a considerable security challenge from 
Bangladesh with two major terrorist groups that 
have ties to LeT and other groups in Pakistan and are 
increasing their capabilities alongside their ambitions 
and political awareness while the country has been 
neglected by international counterterrorism efforts. 
The bomb blasts in Assam and the BDR mutiny serve 
as a startling preview of what is to come if current 
trends are not reversed. Given the porous nature of 
the Indo-Bangladeshi border and the shared ethnicity 
between the two countries, knock-on effects in India 
and on IM's capabilities would be nearly unavoidable. 
Further, in the event that Pakistan actually engages in 
a meaningful crackdown on terrorist groups operating 
from its territory, Bangladesh would become IM's 
most viable option for strategic guidance and material 
support. 

No group from Pakistan, Bangladesh, or elsewhere 
could make headway in India unless conditions in 
select areas were conducive to such activity. Without 
the Indian component, these groups would remain 
confined to carrying out occasional large-scale attacks 
that do not result in political gains, and the IM project 
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could not be successful. This fact is something that 
New Delhi must continuously emphasize to its civilian 
population as opposed to focusing a disproportionate 
amount of attention on foreign groups. As long as the 
Indian media and political leadership continue to point 
the finger exclusively towards external forces, many 
in the security bodies and the general public will look 
overseas along with them. If a new counterterrorism 
body is formed under these misconceptions, there is 
little to suggest that it will be any more effective than its 
predecessors. In addition, New Delhi's approach could 
alienate its regional neighbors, thus unnecessarily 
undermining any potential for stronger inter-state 
cooperation. Until New Delhi faces up to this, it is 
unlikely that it will be able to implement a functioning 
counterterrorism strategy and these attacks will 
tragically continue. This will prove most detrimental 
to India's internal stability, business climate, and the 
faith of its people in the nation's political leadership 
and security forces, and could drag South Asia's 
nuclear-armed rivals into a war. 
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